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_— DIGESTIVE SYSTEM has been 
called “‘nature’s most wonderful 
chemical laboratory.’’ Throughout 
life, the vitality and strength of every 
part of the body depend largely upon 
how well this laboratory doesits work. 






The digestion of a single food may 
require twenty-four hours or longer. 
During this time, digestive juices se- 
creted by glands in the mouth, stom- 
ach, and small intestine and by the 
liver and pancreas make it possible 
for the body to convert food into nu- 
tritional elements. These produce 
heat and energy and supply materials 
necessary for growth and repair. 


Sometimes, however, the digestive 
processes fail to function properly. 
This may be due to faulty eating 
habits, infections, fatigue, food al- 
lergies, emotional disturbances and 
other causes and may lead to minor 
as well as serious digestive disorders. 
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In fact, studies show that digestive 
troubles are more common than any 
other ailments except those of the 
respiratory system. 
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1. Avoid eating when rushed or when 
emotionally upset. 


2. Keep the teeth in good condition 
so that food may be chewed thor- 
oughly. 

3. Drink adequate amounts of water 
(six to eight glasses a day) and estab- 
lish regular habits of elimination. 


4. Do not eat too much or too often. 
5. Cultivate an appetite for a wide 
variety of foods, especially those that 
are rich in the essential nutritional 
elements. 

6. Avoid strenuous exercise immedi- 
ately after eating. 

7. Do not resort to self-treatment. If 
digestive complaints persist, consult 
the doctor. 
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Modern medicine has developed 
many instruments and tests which 
help the doctor to diagnose digestive 
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disorders with great accuracy. For 
instance, X-rays permit the doctor 
to follow ‘‘test meals’? throughout 
the digestive system and to observe 
the position, size, shape, and move- 
ments of the digestive tract. In addi- 
tion, chemical tests and analyses 
give him essential information about 
whether the digestive organs are 
functioning properly. 





Some digestive conditions are so 
trivial that they can often be cor- 
rected by surprisingly simple mea- 
sures, such as eliminating trouble- 
making foods from the diet. Others 
are serious and, if allowed to progress, 
may affect general health, and re- 
quire prolonged dietary restrictions 
or surgery. 


So, it is always wise to seek medi- 
cal advice for persistent digestive 
complaints such as pain, nausea, 

‘indigestion,’ or even continued 
lack of appetite. The doctor, in most 
cases, can quickly discover the causes 
and suggest corrective treatment that 
may help to insure better digestion 
and better health. 
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week, Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, 
' McCall’s, American Magazine, 
\Woman’s Home Companion, 
National Geographic, Parents’, 
and Redbook. 
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THE REPORT 


by HONORABLE HERBERT HOOVER 


N THE somber situation of the world I would be 

derelict if today | discussed the lighter side of life, 

instead of the serious issues which weigh on my 
heart. 

Some of you will know that during the last two years 
I have added somewhat to my previous knowledge of 
the currerfts of government in this republic. Beyond the 
immediate problems of efficient organization of the 
Federal departments, there arise from these investiga- 
tions some grave questions as to our whole future as a 
nation. 


Next Generation Real Test 


Now, as never before, we need thinking on some of 
these questions. If America is to be run by the people, it 
is the people who must think. And we do not need to 
put on sackcloth and ashes to think. Nor should our 
minds work like a sundial which records only sun- 
shine. Our thinking must square against some lessons 
of history, some principles of government and morals, 
if we would preserve the rights and dignity of men 
to which this nation is dedicated. 

The real test of our thinking is not so much the next 
election as it is the next generation. 

[ am not going to offer you solutions to our national 
ills. But I shall list some items for thought. Perhaps in 
Japanese-English a subhead would be “Bring Feet 
From Clouds Into Swamp Where We Now Are.” 

We must wish to maintain a dynamic progressive 
people. No nation can remain static and survive. But 
dynamic progress is not made with dynamite. And that 
dynamite today is the geometrical increase of spending 
by our governments—Federal, state and local. 

Perhaps I can visualize what this growth has been. 
Twenty years ago, all varieties of government, omitting 
Federal debt service, cost the average family less than 
$200 annually. Today, also omitting debt service, it 
costs an average family about $1,300 annually. 

This is bad enough. But beyond this is the alarming 
act that at this moment executives and legislatures are 
seriously proposing projects which if enacted would 
add one-third more annually to our spending. Add to 
these the debt service and the average family may be 
paying $1,900 yearly taxes. They may get a little back if 
they live to over sixty-five years of age. 

No doubt life was simpler about 147 years ago, when 
our government got well under way. At that time there 
was less than one government employee, Federal, state 
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and local, including the paid military, to each 120 of the 
population. ‘Twenty years ago, there was one govern- 
ment employee to about forty of the population. Today, 
there is one government employee to about every 
twenty-two of the population. Worse than this, there is 
today one government employee to about eight of the 
working population. 

Twenty years ago, persons directly or indirectly re- 
ceiving regular monies from the government—that is, 
officials, soldiers, sailors, pensioners, subsidized persons 
and employees of contractors working exclusively for 
the government—represented about one person in every 
forty of the population. 

Today about one person out of every seven in the 
population is a regular recipient of government monies. 
[f those of age are all married, they comprise about one- 
half the voters of the last Presidential election. 

Think it over. 

In the long run it is the average working citizen who 
pays by hidden and other taxes. I have made up a little 
table showing the number of days which this kind of 
citizen must work on average to pay the taxes. 


Days’ Work 
Obligations from former wars ............. 1] 
Se GS I IN oe cate cindedesiceces 24 
Other Federal expenditures ............... 12 
State and local expenditures .............. 14 
ST vecbetedetnscccoke shu 61 


But beyond this, the seriously proposed further spend- 
ing now in process will take another twenty days’ work 
from Mr. and Mrs. Average W. Citizen. 

Taking out holidays, Sundays and average vacations, 
there are about 235 working days in the year. Therefore, 
this total of eighty-one days’ work a year for taxes is 
about one week out of every month. 

You might want to work for your family instead of 
paying for a giant bureaucracy. 

Think it over. 

To examine what we are doing, we must get away 
from such sunshine figures as the gross national in- 
come. We must reduce our problem of the possible sav- 
ings of the people after a desirable standard of living. 
If we adopt the Federal government’s estimate of such a 
desirable standard, then the actual, and the seriously 
proposed, national and local government spending will 


(Continued on page 93) 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


6G HE production of new life 
insurance stayed at a high 
level this year and new life insurance 
purchased by American families for 
the first half of this year topped the 
first half year’s record for 1948,” 
W. E. Bixby, President of the 
American Life Convention _ told 
members of that body at its forty- 
fourth annual meeting at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. More 
than 1,000 senior officers of the 225 
United States and Canadian member 
life insurance companies of the Con- 
vention are attending the sessions. 
Mr. Bixby, who is also President 
of Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 
pointed out that: “This would be a 
completely happy situation were it 
not for greater costs of doing busi- 
ness, low earnings from _ invest- 
ments, and increased taxes. The 
increased money supply which has 
meant a devaluated dollar, and 
therefore a greater need for life 
insurance protection has on the other 
hand brought our investment earn- 
ings down and our business costs up. 
Such a situation, complicated by 
taxation, is a serious problem.” 
Although unwilling to make a 
specific prediction, Mr. Bixby ex- 
pressed the belief that sales of new 
life insurance will continue at a 
reasonably high level. “I take an 
optimistic view about them because 
I know that all of us are more con- 
scious than ever before of the social 
responsibilities of our business— 
more conscious of our obligation to 
spread the benefits of life insurance 
(Continued on page 44) 
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PENALTY OF PROMINENCE 


IFE insurance has penetrated 
i toatl into the hearts of Ameri- 
cans and has attained a magnitude 
which is the result of their sacrificial 
saving, and so it is not surprising 
that life insurance has acquired a 
prominence that commands atten- 
tion, stated George Avery White, 
President of State Mutual Life As- 
surance Company. 





NEW OFFICERS 


President—S. J. Hay, Great National 
Life; Executive Committee: O. J. Lacy, 
California-Western States Life; Frank P. 
Samford, Liberty National; Richard Bois- 
sard, National Guardian; H. W. Manning, 
Great-West Life; Robert Sweeney, State 
Life of Indiana; R. Richardson, 
Western “Life and W. E. Bixby, Kansas 
City Life (ex officio). 











We are talking about an industry, 
the assets of which constitute a 
major part of the savings of more 
than half of our population. These 
assets have been accumulated over 
a period of many years, yet they 
aggregate only a little more than 
one year’s spending by the Federal 
Government. They amount to less 
than twice the earnings of the people 
which have been siphoned off by 
government action into so-called 
Federal Trust Funds during recent 
years and now largely represented 
by the government’s [.0.U.’s to its 
affiliates. This bigness that the life 
insurance industry has attained is 
made up of the small savings of many 
people who have learned from ex- 
perience that life insurance pays off 
when other savings programs fail. 
Is it to be wondered at that the 

(Continued on page 66) 








ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


66NN SPITE of the new-fangled 
alli systems which have 
developed abroad, it should by now 
be clear that there are no short-cuts 
to economic progress, stated Leroy 
A. Lincoln, president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

“It should be clear that the only 
way to economic progress is through 
savings and their sound investment, 
a process which ts a distinct charac- 
teristic of life imsurance.” 

Mr. Lincoln alluded to a recent 
statement in which President Tru- 
man said: “To a significant extent 

our economic strength depends 
upon the wisdom with which they 
(the life insurance companies) per- 
form their heavy responsibilities.” 

These statesmanlike words of the 
President express the ideal toward 
which life insurance has aimed 
through the years and toward which 
it must at all times concentrate its 
every effort. The most direct way 
life insurance contributes to na- 
tional economic strength, Mr. Lin- 
coln said, 1s “by affording the means 
to obtain increased economic secur- 
ity for millions of American fam- 
ilies.” 

There are also a variety of ways, 
in which life insurance investments 
have been aiding in the capital 
structure of this country, and have 
thus played an important role in the 
economic advancement of our nation. 
As examples, Mr. Lincoln pointed 
out that in the period 1921-1948 
life insurance investments in railroad 
bonds increased from $1.7 billion to 
more than $3 billion. In the same 

(Continued on page 65) 
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CHEAPER MONEY 
oo L.. BENNER, Presi- 


dent, Continental American Life 
Insurance Company stated a year 
ago many students of banking and 
fnance thought that at long last the 
era of cheap money had come to an 
end. It was confidently expected 
that an upward movement in inter- 
est rates had begun which might 
continue for a decade or more. Prices 
had been increasing rapidly since the 
close of the war and inflation was 
rampant. Throughout 1947 and 1948 
current investment had been pro- 
ceeding at a rate in excess of current 
savings and bank credit was being 
substituted for savings on a large 
scale. Institutions were selling their 
government bonds to reinvest their 
proceeds in higher interest yielding 
assets, and the Federal Reserve 
banks in order to keep government 
bond prices from going below par 
had been compelled to support the 
market to the extent of about $12 
billions. The general level of inter- 
est rates on all forms of debt from 
one year certificates to long term 
bonds and real estate mortgages had 
been moving upward and the Federal 
Reserve in spite of its bond support 
program gave some evidence of be- 
ing in sympathy with this upward 
movement. ) 

Today this picture seems com- 
pletely changed. Nearly all the rise 
in interest rates that took place dur- 
ing 1947-48 has been wiped out and 
the upward movement of prices has 
stopped. The Reserve banks are no 
longer compelled to support the 
government bond market but have 

(Continued on page 48) 


OUR DREAM WORLD 


sad SPITE of all the fiscal les- 
sons to be learned from the 
two world wars and the wrecked 
currencies of a score of nations, a 
childlike faith in the ability of gov- 
ernments to do all that needs to be 
done seems to be growing,’ Court- 
land Elliott, Canadian economist, 
told members of the Financial Sec- 
tion of the American Life Conven- 
tion. 





NEW OFFICERS 
Chairman—R. B. Patrick, Bankers of lowa; 
Vice Chairman, W. N. Boyden, Conti- 
nental Assurance; and Secretary, J. D. 
Anthony, Columbian National. 











“We live in an age that seeks 
simple solutions for complex prob- 
lems and that promises that economic 
woes will be banished by simple 
nostrums. How can thinking men 
digest the contradictions of continu- 
ous full employment but also un- 
employment insurance, every man a 
king but also social security, high 
wages but low prices, runaway gov- 
ernment expenditures but a stable 
currency, more selling but less buy- 
ing, high taxes and long-term eco- 
nomic progress, cheap money and fi- 
nancial soundness, international 
trade and economic nationalism, 
socialism and private enterprise ? 

“If there is substance to the con- 
tention that we are in an economic 
dream world, in an Alice in Wonder- 
land world with more sombre reality 
around the corner, I have come to 
the conclusion that it is due to a 
growing pre-disposition to experi- 
mentation in things economic. 

(Continued on page 30) 





CAPITAL FORMATION 


F THE public and if financial in- 
| a cannot or will not fill 
national needs for venture invest- 
ment, the government will provide 
the necessary funds, stated Stahrl 
Edmunds, economic analyst of the 
Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Minneapolis. 


The trend towards government 
financing is already under way, in 
the form of public power and atomic 
energy. Even some of the credit 
arrangements of the Farm Credit 
Administration and Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation are more like 
equity financing than loans and these 
arrangements will be expanded and 
liberalized if the needs of the econ- 
omy for capital formation are not 
otherwise adequately financed. 

The central problem is who, in 
the future, is likely to initiate the 
savings and investment to provide 
for economic growth, bearing in 
mind that capital requirements will 
be larger, the risks greater, that sav- 
ings are more institutionalized and 
that the proportion of debt-seeking 
funds is large compared to that of 
equity funds. 


“The volume of venture funds 
might be stimulated and encouraged 
in the future so that it is more ade- 
quate in relation to debt-seeking 
funds and to the needs of business. 
The large volume of debt-seeking 
funds presently. being administered 
by financial institutions might be 
converted at least in part to equity 
purposes. Or, the government might 
provide equity financing. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 


MERICAN and Canadian busi- 
orm has achieved unprecedented 
results in producing goods in the 
last half century but must now look 
to bettering its human relations 
stated John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
managing director of the Life Insur- 
ance Management Association of 
Hartford, Conn. 

“Rightly is the production achieve- 
ment of business hailed in most parts 
of the world as a major contribution 
to increasing our standard of living 
and to giving untold happiness to 
countless thousands. 

“But within the last quarter of a 
century, there has come a growing 
realization on the part of our indus- 
trial leaders that the human element 
in our spreading plants had not re- 
ceived attention, that labor was seek- 
ing to secure through their own 
organizations — the unions — what 
they did not receive from manage- 
ment. Gradually it became apparent 
that labor was seeking things other 
than mere dollars. It was seeking 
what every red-blooded American 
in whatever walk of life seeks in- 
stinctively—personal recognition, a 
‘place in the sun,’ a part in the team. 

“These conclusions have been long 
delayed but are now not only widely 
recognized but acted upon. The re- 
lations between the executives of life 
insurance companies and their field 
forces have points of similarity to 
the relations between management 
and labor; the parallel is clear and 
life insurance may learn much from 
the experience of industry. 

“As in many business operations 
there is a short term and a long term 
view. In the relations between com- 


(Continued on page 62) 





Agency 


LUTC 


HE new Executive Vice-Presi- 
[ of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters told the 
Agency Section that the Life Under- 
writers Training Council is to the 
general agent or manager what life 
insurance is to the family man—t 
takes from his shoulders a burden 
which should not be there. 





NEW OFFICERS 
Chairman—J. A. McAllister, Sun of Can- 
ada; Secretary, W. F. Hanselman, Union 
Central. 








“By taking over portions of inter- 
mediate, advanced and _ refresher 
training,” Edmund L. G. Zalinski, 
C.L.U., told his audience, ‘the 
LUTC enables the general agent or 
manager to spend more time in re- 
cruiting, selection, basic training, 
coaching on the job and other duties. 
It is an answer to the problem of the 
older agent who naturally resents 
the disproportionate amount of time 
his agency head spends with newer 
men. 

“LUTC offers life insurance com- 
panies, as well, a means of providing 
continuous training for their agents. 
This will increase their satisfaction 
with the job of life underwriting, en- 
hance the quality-of service they are 
able to offer to the public and in- 
crease the persistency and volume of 
business submitted.” 

Over 45 companies are now offer- 
ing LUTC scholarship programs, 
Mr. Zalinski reported. LUTC has 
grown from the number of five 
classes and 133 students in 1947 to 
58 classes and over 1,700 agents in 
1948-’49. This fall, he said, classes 


will begin on a nationwide basis for 


(Continued on page 46) 
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TOGETHER WE STAND 


PEAKING for the 50,000 life in- 

surance agents who are members 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, Judd C. Benson, new 
NALU president told the Conven- 
tion that life underwriters are now 
substantially the only organized 
group in America which is day in 
and day out encouraging citizens to 
assume responsibility for their own 
security. 

“The individual citizen is receiving 
substantial encouragement,” Mr. 
Benson said, “in shifting his re- 
sponsibility insofar as protecting his 
family and providing for his old age 
is concerned, from himself to the in- 
dustry in which he works or to the 
government. 

“Amazing as it may seem, we have 
found ourselves substantially the 
only organized groups who are, day 
in and day out, encouraging these 
citizens to assume responsibilities for 
their own security, family-wise and 
personally. We believe it becomes 
the primary responsibility of the life 
insurance business to turn this tide of 
thinking, if it is to be turned, in the 
foreseeable future. Only when we 
get into the homes of prospects do 
we become sharply aware of the 
trend which is taking place, and | 
mention it here with the hope that 
we may all understand clearly the 
problem with which we are jointl\ 
confronted. 

“| hope that we in the life insur 
ance business may jointly understand 
the erosion process which is taking 
place and which will finally under 
mine the moral fibre of our people 
and place them in such a weakened 
condition, so far as moral stamina 1; 


(Continued on page 60) 
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CORPORATE PENSIONS 
IRPORATE pension plans 


appear to be the product of 
high earnings, taxes and employee 
relations in about that order of im- 
portance,” declared George Bb. Gose, 
Los Angeles, General Council, Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

“As early as 1921,” Mr. Gose re- 
called, “Congress passed special tax 
legislation exempting from income 
tax the earnings and principal of a 
trust created by an employer as part 
of a stock bonus or profit-sharing 
plan for the exclusive benefit of 
some or all of the employer's em- 
ployees. Pension plans were in- 
cluded along with stock bonus and 
profit-sharing plans by the 1926 Act. 
While this legislation was necessary 
to exempt the principal and income 
of these trusts froni tax, the de- 
ductibility of corporate contributions 
to bona fide pension trusts was first 
established by case law. For ex- 
ample, contributions made in the 
year 1918 were held to be ordinary 
and necessary expenses to a corpora- 
tion in carrying on its trade and 
business and as such deductible from 
gross income. The Revenue Act of 
1928 incorporated this right of de- 
duction into tax law and specifically 
related it to those trusts having ex- 
empt income under the then Sec- 
tion 165. 

“Undoubtedly the growth of pen- 
sion plans was retarded by the 
business conditions of the 30’s. How- 
ever, the Social Security Act did 
not seem to satisfy the desire for 
pensions and by 1940 the Bureau of 
internal Revenue had ruled upon 
ome 549 plans. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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INTION MEETING 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


death 1s the result of accidental 
means is the principal issue in all 
litigation imvolving double indem- 
nity, declared William B. Cozad, of 
General Counsel, National Fidelity 
Life Insurance Company, Kansas 
City. 


"Th on question of whether or not 





NEW OFFICERS 
Chairman—F. E. Spain, Liberty National; 
Secretary, P. B. McHaney, General Amer- 
ican. 








Mr. Cozad pointed out, however, 
that a study of cases involving double 
indemnity “clearly demonstrates that 
‘foreseeability’ of the result of vol- 
untary acts plays an important part 
in ultimate decisions. Therefore the 
doctrine of foreseeable danger has a 
definite place in the defense of ac- 
tions under double indemnity pro- 
visions.” 

Mr. Cozad based his paper upon 
a discussion of four types of cases 
in which a voluntary act of the in- 
sured played some part. Before 
taking up these cases, he pointed out 
that: “The insuring clauses in all of 
the policies involved in the cases 
hereinafter discussed provide for the 
payment of double indemnity benefits 
if the death of the insured results 
directly and independently of all 
other causes from external, violent 
and accidental means. The policies 
also provide that death must result 
from injuries sustained before the 
insured attains a certain age, usually 
60 or 65, and within a limited time 
after sustaining the injuries, usually 
60 to 90 days. Many of the policies 
contain exclusion clauses which pro- 
vide, for example, for non-liability 

(Continued on the next page) - 












BINDING RECEIPTS 


OST of the problems and most 
M:: the litigation involving life 
insurance binding receipts have re- 
sulted from attempts of the industry 
to satisfy two extremes: on the one 
hand to provide the applicant with 
immediate protection, in accordance 
with the custom in other insurance 
fields, and on the other to postpone 
a final decision until all the facts 
have been assembled and assessed 
at the home office where the statis- 
tics, the underwriters and the medi- 
cal experts are located. This ob- 
servation was made by W. L. 
Wilkinson, Assistant Counsel, Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford. 


Mr. Wilkinson said that some 
companies have sidestepped the 
problem completely by simply refus- 
ing to provide immediate protection. 
Other companies, at one time a 
majority, have met it or attempted 
to meet it by means of a receipt which 
conditions coverage upon ultimate 
approval of the application at the 
home office. Most courts, clinging 
to traditional contract doctrines of 
offer, acceptance and _ condition 
precedent, have upheld the literal 
terms of this receipt. Other courts, 
particularly in recent years, have 
seized upon supposed ambiguities in 
the receipt and have construed it as 
a contract for immediate coverage, in 
order to avoid the apparent inequity 
of permitting the company to collect 
a premium for a period during which 
no coverage is provided. Such deci- 
sions coupled with a growing aware- 
ness by the companies that they can 
be more liberal without assuming an 
undue risk have led to the adoption 


(Continued on page 68) 
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SIGNIFICANT 
FACTS 


The 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—A Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Company from its inception 
in 1905—takes pride in these 
facts: 


INSURANCE IN FORCE— 


exceeds $222.000,000 


ASSETS— 
exceed $58,000,000 


THREE FIELDMEN— 
are Life and Qualifying members 
of the Million Dollar Round 
Table 


TWENTY-FOUR— 
were winners of the 1949 National 


Quality Award. 


Among C.L.U. members and candi- 
dates; in L.U.T.C. classes; in 
Underwriter Association activities: 
Indianapolis Life men are among 
the leaders in many areas. 


A definitized practical program 
of Company training and retrain- 
ing; excellent Company schools in 
Basic and Programming, and for 
General Agents, keep the Com- 
pany’s men abreast of new develop- 
ments, and expand their knowledge. 
An unusually effective Rate Book 
giving instant answers for briefs 
and programming, and modern pol- 
icies and sales tools aid Fieldmen 
in their work. 


Lifetime Service Fees and a Pen- 
sion provide added security. 


— 


Indianapolis 
Life te oaare 


A Legal Reserve, Mutual 
Company 


Agency opportunities in Toledo, Ohio; 
Davenport, lowa; Springfield, Illinois; Beau- 
mont, Texas; and, some other choice cities 
in Indiana, IIlinois, Texas, Ohio, Minnesota, 
Michigan, and lowa. 


WALTER H. HUEHL 
President 


DOYLE ZARING 
Manager of Agencies 
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Double Indemnity—Continued 


where the injuries resulting in the 
insured’s death are inflicted while 
the insured is engaged in the com- 
mission of an assault or felony. It 
is singularly significant, however, 
that this particular exclusion clause, 
where applicable, plays an insig- 
nificant part in the ultimate result. 
The courts usually determine that 
the insured’s death was the natural 
and probable consequences of his 
voluntary act and therefore was not 
effected through accidental means. 

“Since all of the policies condition 
recovery upon death resulting trom 
injuries effected directly and inde- 
pendently of all other causes from 
accidental means, the variations in 
language used are of no importance 
and therefore the particular coverage 
clause in each case has been omitted 
because its inclusion would serve no 
useful purpose. 

“As will be hereinafter noted, 
there are two conflicting lines of 
authority. This conflict results from 
two well-defined and_ divergent 
philosophies culminating in different 
interpretations of the meaning of the 
phrase ‘accidental means.’ 

“Under what has been termed a 
majority view no recovery can be had 
where death results from an injury 
occasioned by a voluntary act on the 
part of the insured, executed in the 
usual and ordinary way, even though 
the resulting injury and death were 
totally unexpected. In other words 
death is not caused by accidental 
means where injury and death, al- 
though wholly unexpected, result 
from the performance by the insured 
of a voluntary or intentional act, un- 
accompanied by any slip or mishap. 
This view recognizes the distinction 
between accident result and acci- 
dental means. 

“Recovery has nevertheless been 
justified by many of the courts ad- 
hering to the majority view on the 
basis that the insured in committing 
a voluntary act, involuntarily com- 
mitted it in a way different than he 
intended. The resulting injury and 
death are therefore held to be ef- 
fected by accidental means. In fact 
some courts have gone so far as to 
hold that even though there is no 
direct evidence that the voluntary 
act was done in a different way than 
intended, a question for the jury is 


presented under all the facts aid 
circumstances. These expansions of 
the originally accepted definition of 
accidental means probably stem froin 
or at least have been given impetus 
by the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of The 
United States Mutual Accident As- 
sociation v. Barry. Here the insured 
voluntarily jumped from a four foot 
platform and in alighting upon the 
ground he received an unexpected 
jar resulting in injury from which 
death followed. The United States 
Supreme Court held that the case 
had properly gone to the jury under 
an instruction to determine whether 
the insured had voluntarily twisted 
or turned his body in the act of 
jumping. During the course of the 
opinion it was said: 


‘* * * The court properly in- 
structed them that the jumping off 
the platform was the means by 
which the injury, 1f any was sus- 
tained, was caused; that the ques- 
tion was, whether there was any- 
thing accidental, unforeseen, in- 
voluntary, unexpected, in the act 
of jumping, from the time the 
deceased left the platform until he 
alighted on the ground; that the 
term “accidental” was used in the 
policy in its ordinary, popular 
sense, as meaning “happening by 
chance ; unexpectedly taking place ; 
not according to the usual course 
of things; or not as expected”; 
that, 1f a result is such as follows 
from ordinary means, voluntarily 
employed, in a not unusual or un- 
expected way, it cannot be called 
a result effected by accidental 
means; but that if, in the act 
which precedes the injury, some- 
thing unforeseen, unexpected, un- 
usual occurs which produces the 
injury, then the injury has re- 
sulted through accidental means.’ 


“Under the so-called minority 
view recovery is allowed where the 
insured in the performance of a 
voluntary act receives unexpected or 
unforeseen injuries resulting in his 
death. These cases are decided en- 
tirely upon the theory that the mean- 
ing of the phrases accidental means 
and accidental result are legally 
synonymous. In other words, if the 
‘result’ is unexpected, and in this 
sense accidental, it is immaterial that 
the ‘means’ is intentional.” 
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HEY tell me that the differ- 

ence between a cake and a 

good cake lies not in the in- 
gredients, but in the cook; that the 
difference between a $100,000 pro- 
ducer and a. million dollar man 1s 
not in the supply or quality of his 
prospects, or in his rate book, or 
in the size of his car, but rather in 
the underwriter himself—in what he 
does and how he handles the pros- 
pect. In other words, the difference 
lies in his superior “know-how.” 

We are all striving to be bigger 
producers, and if this difference in 
production lies in the relative excel- 
lence of our “know-how,” then I 
know that we are all looking for 
new methods of improving our tech- 
nique and our performance. There 
is one medium that has not been 
talked about very much that 1s 
worthy of our consideration—the use 
of humour in selling. I realize that 
this is a delicate, and perhaps a little 
dangerous, subject. Some of you will 
probably not agree with me at all. 
But for a minute, let’s get “Serious 
about Humour.” When I go to see 
a prospect, what do I want to do 
with him? Among other things, | 
want to 

Make him like me and to put him 

at his ease. 

Get him talking freely and 

honestly about Life Insurance. 

Motivate him to the close. 

Make him a good friend of mine 

ever after. 

First, I want to put him at his 
ease and make him like me. But 
what do I find? I find a very tangible 
barrier that goes up between any 
salesman and his prospect. We hear 
a lot about this barrier that goes up 
between any salesman and his pros- 
pect. Gordon Young of Los Angeles 
gave us an excellent analysis of it in 
the May News Letter. A good many 
Life Underwriters accept this situa- 
tion much as they do the weather. 
They do not do anything about it 
other than to accept it as a necessary 
evil, and continue to bang their heads 
against this “wall’’—as Gordon de- 
scribed it. 
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USING HUMOU 


We are experienced enough to 
avoid confusing this type of objec- 
tion with those we meet later in the 
interview. Approaching the close, we 
welcome objections as an expression 
of confidence-seeking on the part of 
the prospect. Objections are as 
normal as human nature, and have 
been used by buyers since human 
nature was invented. I recently read 
a quotation from the writer of the 
13th and 14th Century, who said: 
“He who findeth fault, meaneth to 
buy.” However, this type of objec- 
tion, and the motive behind it, is 
quite different from those we meet 
in the approach. Of the two, the ap- 
proach objections are by far the more 
difficult to counter. 


Humour Is a Neutralizer 


I think we are generally agreed, 
that where there is evasion or re- 
serve, it is, in the main, because 
many, many people associate Life 
Insurance with unpleasant thoughts 
—with pressure—with paying out 
money—and particularly with dying, 
and that is not a pleasant subject. 
If such is the case, if this barrier 
exists because of the causes we have 
mentioned—pressure—paying out 
money—and dying, then we may as 
well recognize it, admit it, and do 
something about it. Nature has ar- 
ranged that for every poison there 
is an antidote, which neutralizes that 
poison. Soda neutralizes acid, be- 
cause soda is a base, which is the 





by S. F. YOUNG, C.L.U., 
Supervisor, 
Manufacturers Life 
Woodstock District, London, 





opposite of acid. The Theory of 
Opposites, that of opposites attract- 
ing and complementing each other, 
is used in other fields. Why won't 
it work in ours? Did you ever see 
an Easter card without the colours 
purple and yellow used together? 
Why ?—Simply that yellow comple- 
ments purple, because yellow is at 
the exact opposite in the colour 
scheme from purple. 

If the prospect thinks we have 
come to talk about a depressing sub- 
ject, the answer would seem to be to 
neutralize his attitude with the op- 
posite of unpleasantness. In the field 
of electronics, we know that like 
poles repel, opposite poles attract. 
Put the negative poles of two mag- 
nets together and what happens— 
nothing. Touch the positive pole of 
one magnet to the negative of the 
other and they attract, and cling 
together. Put a gloomy salesman 
and a gloomy prospect together, and 
what happens ?—absolutely nothing. 
Put a salesman with a great big 
smile with a frightened or evasive 
prospect and what happens—the 
warmth of one neutralizes the cold- 
ness of the other and soon they are 
attracted to each other. The siile 
was the catalyst that hastened the 
chemical reaction which took place 
in the prospect’s mind. 

My thought then is simply that a 
bit of humour, judiciously used, can 
break down that initial resistance 
faster than anything else can. If we 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Using Humour—Continued 
can make the prospect smile, it not 
only puts him at ease but it puts the 
agent at ease and builds up his con- 
fidence. A smile can brighten up the 
interview and make it easier on the 
nerves of both salesman and pros- 
pect. A smile oils the gears of the 
interview. 

You may say that it is easy enough 
to smile yourself, but how are we 
going to get the prospect to smile? 
That’s what I want to talk to you 
about. I have often wondered why 


| 


this subject of humour, the deliberate 
use of humour to neutralize or com- 
bat shyness and reserve, has not been 
explored and exploited more thor- 
oughly. I am sure that a good num- 
ber of agents use humour as a tool 
now, but do not say much about it, 
because it might appear incongruous 
to mix humour—a light approach— 
with the serious subject of Life In- 
surance. I can hear some of you say 
that humour would make a sincere 
product seem insincere ; that humour 
and loss of dignity are synonymous. 
On the other hand, I believe you will 











“If anything happens to me, my wife can get her old job back— 
dancing in a night club chorus!” 


Bankerslifemen Know How to 
Overcome Silly Objections 


Just like any active life underwriter, Bankers/lifemen are 
often faced with silly objections . . . even as ridiculous as 
the one illustrated . . . and they are prepared to overcome 


them. 


Training which started in their first days in their agency 
offices began this preparation. That training has carried on 
. «in combination with careful field supervision ... as 
long as they have been in the business. Home Office directed 
schools present carefully planned training through the first 
three years for qualifying Bankers/ifemen. Special schools 
supplement this training as conditions may require it. Always 
the Bankers/ifemen are backed up with highly desirable 
contracts and field-tested sales promotion materials. 


This background of training and business preparation 
makes a typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of life underwriter 
you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


Banxers /7f/e CompaNy 
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MOINES 


agree that people who have a geod 
sense of humour are generally we'l- 
liked. People like imagination and 
show interest at an unexpected twist 
of words or meaning. People re- 
member humorous things better than 
they remember prosaic things. 
People prefer to buy from salesmen 
who are friendly. 


Humour Relieves Tension 


I would like to point out that the 
examples I give you are not neces- 
sarily funny, but I believe they have 
enough humour in them to act as a 
diversionary action to relieve tension. 
Well, let’s not be quite so serious 
ourselves. Can we use it? Let us 
see. Come with me for a minute or 
two if you will, into what I like to 
call my Imagineering Department. 
To start at the beginning, how about 
the prospecting interview? Frankly 
now, don't we usually go to a person 
we know quite well? We ask names 
from him as a personal favor. We 
explain that we must keep seeing 
people who have a need, and who 
have the money to buy. To help 
him think of the type of person we 
want to contact, could we tell him 
a little story, perhaps like this one? 

A professor of psychology once 
conducted an experiment with ants. 
He wanted to see if ants were really 
as smart as people think they are. 
So he built two little model churches. 
He put a sign on one “Anglican,” 
and the other “Presbyterian.” Then, 
each day for five days, he set a little 
pot of honey inside the Anglican 
Church. All the ants immediately 
became very religious and attended 
the Anglican Church regularly. On 
the 6th day the Professor put the 
little pot of honey in the Presbyterian 
Church. The ants promptly changed 
their religion, all trooped over to 
the Presbyterian Church and became 
very good Presbyterians indeed. The 
Protessor came to the conclusion 
that ants might be smart, but that 
they certainly were a bunch of 
damned hypocrites. My conclusion 
is that ants are smart and that they 
are very good prospectors. 

How about prospecting? Three 
brief illustrations. I was recently 
fortunate in selling the advertising 
manager of our local newspaper, 
using this approach. I walked into 
his office with a copy of an American 
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newspaper in my hand. Now there’s 
a great deal of tobacco grown in our 
County and I pointed out to him a 
story in the newspaper with this 
headline—“Dogs Run Wild in 
Tobacco Fields,” right next to a 
cigarette company’s ad which read— 
“Does your cigarette taste different 
lately ?” He got quite a kick out of 
this and showed me a clipping that 
he had kept from another paper, 
since the war—one story was headed 
“One of Italy’s Top Generals Miss- 
ing” and right below was another 
story with the heading “Mae West 
in Bed With Lumbago.” 


Imaginative Prospecting 


An agent I work with got an in- 
terview in an imaginative way. He 
had sent a pre-approach letter to a 
banker who was considered to be un- 
approachable. It came back promptly. 
The prospect had written across the 
bottom “If it’s Life Insurance, I’m 
not interested. Sorry,’ and signed 
his name. You know how some of 
these bankers sign their names. This 
was a very short name, but it took 
up half the width of the page, and 
looked for all the world like a series 
of little waves. Instead of filing this 
letter away, the agent wrote under- 
neath the prospect’s signature. “It’s 
not about Life Insurance, it’s about 
the time when your ship comes 1n.”’ 
Right on top of this man’s signature 
he drew a picture of two little sail- 
boats, sitting down in the waves, and 
mailed it back. The next day he 
phoned, and the prospect, no doubt 
curious to see this chap with a sense 
of humour, granted him an interview. 

Call it imaginative prospecting if 
you will. Imagination has worked 
wonders in salesmanship. They say 
that the Grand Canyon was built by 
God and the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany—imagination—call it color, or 
what you will—it has an element of 
humour and this one got results. 
Last Spring, a store in our town sell- 
ing mostly women’s clothes, ran this 
ad, “646 pairs of panties—50% off!’ 
Naturally, I rushed right down. I 
knew this fellow just well enough to 
say “hello.” I told him I believed 
he was guilty of misrepresentation in 
his advertising. Now, we are sup- 
posed to use an arresting idea in our 
approach, and if you fellows don’t 
think that accusing a man of mis- 
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...AT THE BIGGEST SHOW IN AMERICA, 


now taking place in the West. It’s a drama you will thoroughly enjoy, 


entitled, “A New Way of Life.” 


For added thrills, you can participate in this tremendous show in 


which every act—every scene—is filled with clean, wholesome living. 


Furthermore, the opportunities in business are far greater today than 


in the Gold Rush Days. 


The billions of new dollars recently invested in Western indus- 


tries have also produced cultural and social advantages equal to 


those in other parts of America... 


in some instances, far superior. 


To the head of a family, interested in a permanent move west- 


ward, we offer—in our mew agency expansion program—genuine, 
economic SECURITY, plus a NEW way of life. 





Why not write us for complete details. 


G. A. L’ESTRANGE 


Vice President and Agency Director 


Phe CAPITOL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President 


HOME OFFICE - DENVER 





representation is arresting, you 
should try it some time. He said, 
“Why, what do you mean?” So I 
showed him the ad—looked around 
and said “I don’t even see any that 
have just slipped a little.” Believe 
it or not, I got an appointment and 
we've been good friends ever since. 

But we can’t meet all of our pros- 
pects with novel approaches. Let 
us look at cold canvass—or perhaps 
you have sent him a pre-approach 
letter. He’s mowing the lawn when 
you get there. After one minute’s 
small talk suppose you say “You 
know, I’d love to stay and help you 
with that lawnmower, but my lum- 


bago is killing me tonight.” Say it 
with a twinkle in your eye and he'll 
turn and look and then smile at you, 
“but before I go Mr. Green, I won- 
der if I could have just one minute 
of your time—I promise this won't 
hurt a bit.” It’s nothing, it’s a corny, 
and it’s not very funny—but it 
doesn’t have to be very funny to get 
him to smile. He’s thinking “this 
isn’t such a bad guy”—he’s listening, 
you are both at ease and you have 
confidence now to go ahead with 
your punch line. 

And with the farmers. You know 
how, they like to kid you. They love 

{Continued on the next page) 
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Using Humour—Continued 


to say “take off those good clothes, 
and I'll put you to work.” One 
agent I was out with came back with 
this—“I'll tell you a secret. My 
mother was once badly frightened by 
a manure spreader and I’ve been 
allergic to the stuff ever since.” It 
worked like a charm. 


Humour in Motivation 


The subject of humour in motiva- 
tion is a more difficult one, but let’s 
see what we can do. I think Ken 
Barthel tries to hypnotize his pros- 
pects. When he gets them in a good 
confused state of mind, he’s liable to 
say something like this—‘‘you know, 
the more you pay the more you carry 
and sometimes it is twice as easy 
to carry half as much.” There is a 
power phrase for you—then while 
they are still stunned, he gently takes 
their right hand in his and glides it 
over the application sheet. 

Now that may be a little far- 
fetched, but this one isn’t. On April 
12th last we had a prospect who said 
he might buy some insurance, but 
not right then. Then he got a 
brilliant idea. The Stanley Cup 
Hockey Playoffs between the Maple 
Leafs and the Red Wings were on in 
Toronto. Tickets were just not to 
be had. He dearly wanted to see the 
game two days away, but couldn't 


get a ticket. He said he’d buy the 
policy if we could get him a ticket to 
that game. Well, I phoned Wally 
Parr at Head Office and Wally did 
his darndest. He canvassed all the 
possibilities in Head Office, includ- 
ing Mr. Lithgow himself—but no 
ticket. Wally wrote me back and 
I will read you the last paragraph 
of his letter. 


“IT am sorry that we were un- 
able to give you the desired 
assistance in completing this sale 
but since that form of motivation 
failed may I suggest that you try 
our Study Unit No. 46 in the 
Educational and Training Course 
—‘Persuading the Prospect to 
Act.” This Unit contains what 
we think are a number of good 
closing ideas although I must 
admit none of them are connected 
in any way with N.H.L. Hockey. 
I would feel terrible, though, tf 
it should happen that a widow and 
children from Woodstock could 
ever point their finger to me and 
say, “If you had only produced a 
hockey ticket, we wouldn't be 
starving today.” 


Of course we kept the prospect in- 
formed, showed him Wally’s letter, 
and he was so tickled with the letter, 
that he bought the insurance anyway. 
I wrote back to Wally, saying that I 
was sure that his letter was much 
better than Study Unit No. 46, and 
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that it should be incorporated in the 
course. My point here is that the 
humour of this situation could so 
easily have been lost. The humour 
of Wally’s letter was played up and 
used as a sales aid, and it was the 
humour that sold the policy. 


Humour to Relax 


We don't need to be dull, but | 
am afraid that I have been guilty of 
it many, many times. One day | 
talked to a farmer and his boy in 
the driving shed for an hour. I was 
making no impression on them so | 
decided to leave. I had left my suit 
coat in the barn and after going back 
for it I had to walk past the driving 
shed again to get to the car. Coming 
around the corner of the shed I heard 
the boy say “What do you think 
about what that fella was talking 
about, Pa?” and then I heard Pa 
say “I ‘spose it was all right, but a 
half hour's rain woulda done us a 
heap more good.” 

Let us talk about filling out the 
application. You've got a “yes” or 
you've closed on implied consent. 
What happens? The prospect often 
heaves a sigh of relief. He's argued 
with himself and he’s won. He has 
done the right thing, now he wants 
to relax. Let’s help him relax, have 
a little fun with the application. 
Now, don't misunderstand me—it 
has got to be filled out correctly, but 
you've been pretty serious, now you 
want to take his mind off the serious 
side for a while. Don’t give him a 
chance to think! He might change 
his mind. If you know him well, 
even if he’s the office boy, insist that 
he must be vice-president in charge 
of something or other, even if it’s 
only filling the ink wells. 

If he has a horrible second name 
and hesitates to tell you, make some 
crack about your own second name, 
nearly everybody has a_ horrible 
second name. Relax—here’s a chance 
to make him like you a little more. 
If his wife is there and if she is 
pleasant, ask him if he’s sure he 
wants to name her as beneficiary— 
with a twinkle in your eye—and see 
what a good-natured howl you get 
from the wife. You can think of 
lots of humorous things to say 
about the suicide clause. He’s com- 
mitted himself—now let him enjoy 
himself. 
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If you know he doesn’t drink too 
much, but takes one perhaps once 
in a while, you know how they 
hesitate and say “small quantities’ 
or “maybe rare occasions.’’ Couldn't 
you say “That’s what I have to say 
on my own, but no rarer than I can 
possibly help.” 

In getting the signature, I have 
heard one agent say “I wouldn't ask 
anybody to do anything | wouldn't 
do myself,” so he signs his name first 
and hands the pen to the prospect, 
and it works. When the prospect 
hesitates to take the pen from Claud 
Turner, Claud shakes it a couple of 
times and hands it back saying 
“There, now it works.” They in- 
stinctively take the pen. When ask- 
ing for the settlement, instead of 
saying ‘““would you care to pay for it 
now ?, have you tried saying, “Jack, 
this is going to hurt me more than 
it does you, but do you want to give 
me the cash or shall I write you a 
cheque.”” Accent on the first part— 
he knows you are going to ask for 
it anyway. I think it is easier. It 
takes the sting out of the question 
before you ask it. 


Humour in Signing 


lave you a couple of stories you 
can use to keep his mind occupied 
while you are filling out the applica- 
tion? I sort of like the story about 
the insurance man, who after a great 
deal of trouble, was writing out an 
app for a sizeable policy. When he 
came to the cause of father’s death 
on the application, there was a good 
deal of hemming and hawing, and 
hnally the client said “‘My father was 
hanged as a spy in the Civil War. 
We never speak of it.”’ “Oh, that’s 
easy enough” said the Agent, and 
wrote on the app, “fell from a 
scaffold, death instantaneous.” Or, 
for the man who can’t pay cash and 
you are taking note settlement. The 
story of the two pigeons flying along 
together—one of the pigeons had a 
brand new hat. Her companion said 
“my, what a lovely hat. How much 
did it cost?’ And she said “Oh, I 
haven't paid for it—I just made a 
sniall deposit on it.” 

Some fortunate individuals are 
blessed with the happy faculty of 
saying the humorous thing spon- 
taneously. They have a golden asset 
and they don’t need these illustra- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Using Humour—Continued 


tions at all, but most of us have to 
work at it. And we can if we want 
to be observant. It depends on our 
being up and around, meeting people 
and recognizing situations that can 
be capitalized on. They say “you 
can't have a hundred dollar idea 
with your feet on a $25.00 desk.” 

How about the follow-through? 
Sometimes with the right type of 
person, and | must emphasize that 
in all I have been talking about, it 
can only be used with the right type 
of person, | follow up after the de- 
livery of the policy with a card. It 
has this verse on it: 

May you live to be a hundred, 

hale and hearty 

And always be the life of every 

party. 

May your earthly passage never be 

marred 

By accidents that could leave you 

scarred, 

No falling cornice or open sewer 

To. sadden your days or make 

them fewer 

In fact, may you be the soul of 

endurance 

And thanks—for taking out our 

insurance. 

That isn’t very funny, but you 
would be surprised at the amount of 
good will this litthke whimsy has 
created. 

There is one thing in which I be- 
lieve most firmly. I want my policy- 
owners to know what they have 
bought. I don’t want any misunder- 
standings, I explain the Life Insur- 
ance contract and go over it with 
them so thoroughly that a great 
many of them remark on it. I may 
have overdone it with one chap a 
while ago. A few days after de- 
livering the policy, I received this 
little verse back in the mail. 
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Oh, somewhere on this cryptic 
sheet, 

A clause of legal jargon 

Is smugly smirking “Ain't tt neat, 

He thinks he’s got a bargain.” 

Oh somewhere lurks the sacred 
phrase, 

In lordly legal Latin 

And I shall wake in future days, 

And holler “who put that in?” 

Oh, somewhere in this pigmy 
print, 

Awaiting my delirium 

[t says “I’ve pledged the nation’s 

mint, 

To pay these lousy premiums. 

A contract's fuli of mystery, 

But I suppose we need one 

Contracts are signed by fools like 

me, 

But only God can read one. 

To sum up, here are a few rules 
we might use. 

We must be sincere with our 
humour. No mere flippancies and 
practical joking—never. 

If the joke has to be on somebody 
—it must be on me—never on the 
prospect. 

It must be used only in certain 
places in the interview 

@ In prospecting—yes. 

@ In the approach—to make him 
like you and to help break 
through that initial instinctive 
reserve—yes. 

@ In motivation—with extreme 
caution only, but O.K. when 
you have come to an impasse 
and you are jockeying for a 
fresh angle. 

@ In filling out the application— 
when you want the prospect to 
relax. 

@ And finally in 
through—yes. 

But never, never, never when we 
are talking about the needs and the 
solution. In the body of the inter- 
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view, from the start of stating the 
problem until you know you hive 
him sold, you are deadly and pro- 
foundly serious. 

When I had been in the business 
just one month and was making all 
the mistakes in the book, my manaver 
at that time, Howard Graham, wrote 
me a letter. The letter just said three 
things — Relax — Be pleasant — Be 
tremendously sincere.” | still have 
that letter and | have honestly tried 
to be tremendously sincere, but | 
must confess that | have had great 
difficulty in trying to relax. And |] 
can say that whatever little success | 
may have attained in relaxation has 
been accomplished through the use 
of humour. I feel that it has helped 
to relax me, and that it has helped 
to relax my prospects. 


Humour Adds Sparkle 


One of the things which has im- 
pressed me most on this visit to the 
seashore is the striking change which 
moisture makes in the appearance of 
When the tide 
is out and these stones are dry, the) 
possess nothing which attracts our 
attention. But when they are wet, 
when they are wrapped in a film of 
sea water, those same stones take on 
a new aspect. Their sheen, their 
color, their whole appearance 1s 
immeasurably changed and im- 
proved; they demand attention with 
their stimulating brightness 
they get it. The use of humour, | 
believe, brings to our product just 
the same qualities which the sea 
It brings a 
sheen and a sparkle to what may be 
a prosaic subject. It lends an at 
traction, which demands attention 
and, as you know, that is where the 
sale begins. 


stones on the beach. 


and 


gives to those stones. 


And now my time is just about up 
minute more am | 
going to enjoy this Conference 1m 
one minute. 


-one be rv, 


A boy was calling his girl friend 
on the telephone. They d had a 
quarrel. He was trying to patch 1 
up, but was having a lot of trouble 
trying to hear over a bad telephone 
connection. Suddenly the Jine went 
dead and the operator said “I’m 
sorry, but you've been cut off.”’ The 
boy said “I. know I’ve been cut off. 
but it shouldn't affect my hearing.” 


—Manufacturers Life News Letter 
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twelve months are those per- 
sons employed in the following 1n- 


5 he best prospects for the next 


dustries : 


Agriculture; new auto - sales; 
chemicals; gas and oil; surgical 
equipment; clothing; household 


products and heavy and residential 
building. This is the consensus of 
current economic which 
also indicates that the white-collar 
worker’s purchasing power is pres- 
ently greater than in many years. 

The advance of these industries 
into the most lucrative fields for our 
efforts underlines a fact of utmost 
importance in the life underwriting 
profession; the fact that— 

Changing economic conditions are 
effecting a shift in our market as the 
purchasing power of millions of in- 
dividuals changes along with the 
changing times. 


opinion, 


Current Facts 


Since 1945, signs of a postwar 
adjustment period have appeared on 
the horizon. As early as the summer 
of 1946, the war-created demand 
for many semi-luxury items became 
largely satisfied. Today, consumers 
run up against few shortages—in 
some markets, they find supply far 
exceeding demand. Today, shoppers 
are cautious. They are choosing to 
wait until sliding prices hit the so- 
called “stabilized” level. The Ameri- 
can consumer has developed thrift 
habits without parallel in recent dec- 
ades. As a result, savings have hit 
anew high and are reflected by tre- 
mendous purchasing power now 
lying dormant. 

At the present time, it is-true that 
adjustments are being made in some 
industries and unemployment is 
growing. Labor turnover is rela- 
tively high and the industrial em- 
ployee is feeling the effects of the 
smaller take-home pay. Yet, super- 
visory personnel, key employees 
the white-collar worker generally— 
are certainly not being affected 
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seriously. In fact, although  sub- 
stantiating figures are not available, 
it is probably safe to assume that the 
white-collar workers are among the 
chief contributors to our record 
savings. 


Our Position in the Changing Picture 


The natural question is “How do 
these changes affect me—my oper- 
ation—my future?” 

The answer lies within our indi- 
vidual abilities to recognize changes 
as they occur; to meet changing 
problems with the correct solutions 
and to utilize the changes to our 
advantage. The old sage’s advice to 
“change with the times”’ was never 
more appropriate and suggests the 
growing need for qualifying our 
markets. All signs point to the fact 
that more time spent qualifying our 
markets will be time spent profitably ; 
conversely, if we ignore important 
changes, our production may suffer 
appreciably. Alert prospectors are 
using the changing scene to gain 
exposure to a better type prospect, 
thus increasing the quality of their 
business. 

Although the economic scene is 
shifting, our economists assure us 
that we are merely experiencing an 
inevitable—and healthy—readjust- 
ment. They feel the current down- 
ward business trend will stop inside 
of twelve months. No matter how 
sharp the present adjustment, they 
continue, it will differ greatly from 
any in our past because of unprec- 
edented factors of strength apparent 
today. Before considering the cur- 
rent changes in our economic con- 
dition and determining the most 
expedient changes in the light of 
our prospecting job, let’s look at 
these factors of strength. They are: 
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1. Bank failures are improbable, 
with a large portion of deposits 
Government insured. 

2. Our popular monthly amorti- 
zation schedules will make for fewer 
panicky mortgage foreclosures. 

3. Government support of farm 
produce prices committed by both 
political parties provides us with 
a unique financial safety valve. 

4. Wage rates are now 
firmly established. 

5. Unemployment is cushioned by 
unemployment insurance. 

6. Social Security and other public 
assistance programs are a boon to 
aged and unemployed. 

7. State and Federal governments 
are prepared to proceed with public 
works. 

8. Our banking’ system has 
strength and liquidity. Money is 
available to good borrowers and 
monetary policies are designed to 
aid and support business. 

9. Corporations have conserved 
financial strength and profits previ- 
ously spent on expansion and plant 
equipment would permit a speedy 
return to competitive prosperity. 

10. Our retail trades are holding 
up. People are spending. They are 
just exercising greater care. 

11. Installment credit 
have been eased. 

12. There is an enormous amount 
of purchasing power that will assert 
itself when prices are stabilized. 


more 


controls 


(a) Today $11 of every $100 


earned is saved. 


(b) Government bonds and 
cash savings total 200 billion. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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WHAT IS A BOY? 





An excerpt, reprinted from one of our 
motivating mailing pieces. 





BETWEEN the innocence of baby- 
hood and the dignity of manhood we 
find a delightful creature called a 
boy. Boys come in assorted sizes, 
weights and colors, but all boys have 
the same creed: To enjoy every 
second of every minute of every hour 
of every day and to protest with noise 
(their only weapon) when their last 
minute is finished and the adult males 
pack them off to bed at night. 


A boy is a composite, for he has the 
appetite of a horse, the digestion of a 
sword swallower, the energy of a 
pocket-size atomic bomb, the curiosity 
of a cat, the lungs of a dictator, the 
imagination of a Paul Bunyan, the 
shyness of a violet, the audacity of a 
steel trap, and when he makes some- 
thing he has five thumbs on each hand. 

A boy is a magical creature. You 
can lock him out of your workshop, 
but you can’t lock him out of your 
heart. You can get him out of your 
study, but you can’t get him out of 
your mind. But when you come home 
at night with only the shattered pieces 
of your hopes and dreams, he can 
mend them like new with two magic 
words—“‘Hi Dad!” 


The 
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Best Prospects—-Continued 


(c) With their savings, people 
can buy 150% more goods, 
measured absolutely, than savings 
of 1939 could have purchased. 
Summarily, these elements of 

strength (and we should be ex- 
tremely interested in the tremendous 
reserve of buying power) indicate 
that the current adjustment is pro- 
viding the necessary stabilization 
after which would begin a _ long 
period of peaceful prosperity. Dur- 
ing the interim, however, we must 
keep abreast of economic changes, 
noting those markets least sensitive 
to the readjustment. We can use as 
patterns for our thinking those in- 
dustries or businesses least affected 
during prior depressions. Signifi- 
cant indeed are the facts supplied by 
Sales Management which lists future 
sales ratings of all established in- 
dustries, businesses and services. A 
study of the two most recent indexes 
reveals the following noteworthy in- 
formation. 


Practical Hints 


In addition to those industries 
already mentioned, fine prospects for 
the next year can be found in the 
following fields: 

Air conditioning; diesel engines ; 
exports; glass and materials; im- 
ports; paint; printing and publish- 
ing equipment; railroad equipment ; 
steel and iron; synthetic textiles ; 
auto trailers; aircraft sales; heavy 
electrical equipment; oil burners 
and equipment; plastics; plumbing 
and heating; ship-building; sugar ; 
television; cigarettes and industrial 
and agricultural machinery. 


Good Outlook 


With a very good outlook, rela- 
tively, are: 

Air transportation; metal con- 
tainers and vacuum cleaners. 

Those industries with only a fair- 
relative outlook and with a poorer 
future include: 

Electrical equipment (light) ; re- 
frigerators; toys and games; hard- 
ware, sports and sporting goods, 
household washers. 

So much for reliable predictions 
for the future. Now for a look at 
past records of sensitivity in good 
times and bad, using the years 1929~ 


1940 as our yardstick. In this ery 
we find insensitive to changes, i¢. 
generally successful, the follow ing 
industries, endeavors and services: 


Purchase and repair of shoes: 
laundering ; private education ; table. 
ware ; moving expenses ; payments to 
hospitals, physicians, trained nurses: 
cleaners and dyers; upholstery and 
furniture repair; orthopedic ap- 
pliances; legal services; medical 
care; toilet articles; barber shop 
services; religion and private wel- 
fare; utensils; telephone; funeral 
and burial expenses; china, glass. 
ware; public carriers; utilities: 
theatres; insurance; gas and oil 
(processing and distribution ). 


Pattern for Thought 


The latter list, with certain modi- 
fication, should serve as a pattern for 
thought, but it will be wise to con- 
sult current outlooks to find ou 
individual best markets. For ex- 
ample, the farmer, who is_ today 
enjoying greater profits with ever) 
harvest, will be a prospect for some 
of us, but not for all. However, in 
this and future surveys will be found 
at least a few markets to which all 
of us have access. As an example 
of this, the white-collar worker who 
now has wider margins than he has 
enjoyed at any other time in our 
generation is our natural prospect 


Knowledge of his improving situa- | 
tion can be used to good advantage. | 


Conclusively, our present eco- 
nomic situation is healthy. The re- 
adjustment it is undergoing should 
make for an even healthier business 
future. Government spending, while 
never very popular with some, 1s 
nevertheless “sustaining.” 
coverages, salary savings plans, 
Social Security and other aids have 


brought about a keener desire for 


“That Wonderful Feeling of Secu- 
rity. Present savings accounts are 
at their record peak because, in 





Public @ 


welfare programs, group insurance 


api 


many instances, no better plan of | 


security and savings has _ been 
brought to our prospects. We in 
life insurance are able to offer a 
better plan, the best in service and 
counsel and. in short, the best al- 
ternative to meet financial objectives : 
it remains only for us to find our 
markets. 


—From “The Pelican” by permission. 
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SOCIALISM IN PRACTICE 


EXCERPTS FROM H. J. TAYLOR BROADCAST 


HERE’S history in the mak- 

ing here in London. The 
tritish Labor Government is mak- 
ing it. But you and I are paying 
for it. 

It’s the history of the failure of 
socialism, the failure of govern- 
ment by pressure-group, the failure 
of one socializing plan after another 
—the same kind of plans now pro- 
posed in our country. 

What has this failure cost us? 
Since the end of the war, taxes 
from American working folks have 
heen sent over here to the extent of 
$700 per British family. Seven 
hundred dollars has been taken out 
of our pockets for every family in 
England. 


Everything But Work 


The British face a difficult prob- 
lem. Their troubles are not all due 
to socialism. But socialism has made 
their situation impossible. Moreover, 
it has wasted our money faster than 
we can pour it in. 

The British have tried every other 
solution for their problem except 
work. Today, by government di- 
rection, they are still working only 
a 42\%4-hour week. 

If they worked a 45-hour week, 
they could pay for all the food they 
buy from us. If they worked a 48- 
hour week, they could balance the 
national budget. 

But, no. Instead, they suggest 
that more and more free food and 
materials and machinery be sent 
them from America. So here we are 
tonight preparing for big discus- 
sions in Washington with British 
socialist labor leaders about this 
same old crisis that never’ ends. 


England's Life Not at Stake 


We're told that England’s life is at 
siake. England’s life is not at stake. 
What is at stake is the political life 
0} the British socialist labor govern- 
vient. England is not going to col- 
lapse. 
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Since when are the Italians so 
much more competent than the 
British that they’re enjoying a re- 
covery, beyond prewar standards of 
living, that England has not ap- 
proached? Since when are the Bel- 
gians so much more competent than 
the British that English vacationers 
hit at once for Belgium when they 
want a good square meal? 


Belgium has no greater resources 
than Britain. There is no reason why 
Belgium's living conditions should be 
better than England’s. Belgium’s 
money need not be better than Eng- 
land's. 


But Belgium has free enterprise. 
England has socialism. There you 
have the pay-off for the people. 

No, it’s not England that’s col- 
lapsing. What is collapsing here is 
socialism. What is collapsing is the 
so-called “welfare state” promised by 
the socialist labor politicians—the 
something-for-nothing proposition— 
the same old swindle. 


It isn’t England that we're called 
on to save. That would be a very 
different matter. What we're asked 
to save is socialism. But why should 
we do that, beyond what we've al- 
ready agreed to do, I don’t know. 

Meanwhile, let me give you a few 
on-the-spot highlights of what's 
happening here. Take the gigantic 
government snafu in the food situa- 
tion. 


So much food is choking up the 
British ports tonight that there’s no 
place to put it. Yet the red-tape 
bureaucracy of the socialist food min- 
istry, which controls all food, cannot 
catch up on its vast paper work with 
coupons and forms and give the 
British people more to eat. 

We in America are paying for 
most of this food to Britain. Yet 
listen to an official of the Meat Im- 
porters National Association, re- 
sponsible for handling all imported 
meat. Said he tonight, “Saturation 
point here in England has_ been 
reached in our cold storage ware- 
houses,” | 


Everything is at a standstill be- 
cause the frozen meat is not being 
distributed to the public. That’s 
socialism in practice. 


So the ministry of shipping has 
jumped into this. The ministry is 
now leasing refrigerator ships and 
keeping them in ports to store the 
meat. Moreover, in the fashion of 
socialism, this collapse and confusion 
of planning has been dignified by 
calling it a plan—“The Floating 
Stores Plan.” 

Can you imagine anything more 
ridiculous than that ? Wouldn’t it be 
a better idea to give the people more 
to eat? But that’s socialism in prac- 
tice—and here you have it. 


How Socialism Met Bus Situation 


Or take the case of the London 
buses, now nationalized and run by 
the labor government. Right off the 
bat the bus drivers’ union forced a 
new regulation on the public. It 
prohibits standing up in a bus. In 
this way the union intensified the 
bus-driver shortage and increased its 
power to bargain for higher pay and 
more vacation. 


Now you see British people stand- 
ing here on the London streets, at 
every station, waiting in enormous 
lines to go home at rush hour. Bus 
after bus passes by, because there 
are not enough buses or bus drivers 
to provide everybody a seat—and 
there never will be. 


So the people stand on the side- 
walk instead of standing in a bus. 
They wait and wait and don’t go 
anyplace. But that’s socialism—in 
practice. 


Or take socialized medicine over 
here. I talked in London this morn- 
ing with a doctor who formerly 
had a hundred patients. Now he has 
a thousand, under the socialized 
health plan. He’s supposed to keep 
the whole thousand healthy, includ- 
ing the ones who aren’t sick. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Analagraph By- products 
Pay The Overhead 


The Analagraph, with its 1 out of 1.9 closing 
average, is justly famed. And most of our 
underwriters get the bulk of their business 
directly from this exclusive programming de- 
vice. But the by-products of the Analagraph 


pay the overhead ... and many a vacation, too. 


Last year, one typical Analagrapher paid 
for $452,000 of insurance. Of this total, 17 
cases for $150,000 came from single-interview, 
single-need sales . . . brought to light by the 
Analagraph, and closed immediately by one 
of our flexible and profitable package sales 


procedures. 


No wonder they call the Analagraph the 


“best prospector’ as well as the “best seller.” 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
EIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 Go NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











Socialism—Continued 


Half his time is taken up giving 
out vacation certificates. Such cer- 
tificates entitle the holder to an extra 
vacation from work paid for by his 
employer or by the political bureay 
called the Ministty of National In- 
surance. 

Now, if the doctor had the time 





to examine thoroughly every person | 


who wanted to cash in on this pro- 
gram, and if he turned down their 


applications for extra vacations, the f 


political heat would be on. Com- 
plaints against him would be regis- 
tered by so-called patients. He'd 
have to spend all his hours appear- 
ing before government bureaus 
around this city, explaining why so- 
and-so shouldn't have an extra vaca- 
tion. 

Rather than that, he just signs 
and signs—and he’s sorry he ever 
learned to be a doctor. 

For socialism means mismanage- 
ment—and mismanagement will ruin 
any company, any family, any life, 
any nation. 

For the past three months I've 
been talking with political leaders the 


world over. The economic manage- | 


ment represented by the politicians 
of the world, so far as I've been 
able to see, is incredibly bad. But 
socialism is a politician's paradise. 
Many politicians make a whipping 
boy out of free enterprise. Never- 


theless, they have to depend on free | 


enterprise—and on the -individual 
work of individual men and women 
and on their savings—for the pro- 
ductivity and taxes of a country. In 
the same way, the socialist leaders 
over here try to make a whipping 
boy out of America, although they 
have to depend on America to sustain 
their whole operation. 


Broadcast of Sept. 5, 1949 from London. 


Po 


A visitor at the asylum saw a man sitting 


at a desk writing. Wishing to be friendly, | 


he remarked, "What are you doing?" 


tL eI Rg Iai URE 


SO 
< 


“Writing,” replied the inmate without : 


looking up. 
“To whom are you writing?" 
“To myself.” 


“Writing to yourself?" said the visitor, | 


smiling." Well, what are you telling your- 


self?" 
The inmate looked up with an annoyed 


air, and exclaimed, "How do | know? | 
won't get the letter until tomorrow." 
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i By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman 
ony Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dall 


Certain Female Disorders Held Not 
to Violate Sound Health Provision 
of Policy 


A policy of life insurance was 1s- 
sued to Capitola F. Baxley upon a 
nonmedical application by the Farm- 
ers & Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the amount of $2,000.00. The 
application was taken by soliciting 
agent for the general agent of the 
company out of Ardmore, Oklahoma, 
on June 5, 1946, and the policy was 
delivered on June 17, 1946. Both the 
application and the policy contained 
the usual “‘sound health” provision 
which provided that no liability at- 
tached unless the insured was in 
good health upon the delivery and 
receipt of the policy. 

The evidence brought out at the 
trial showed that Mrs. Baxley had a 
considerable history of female dis- 
orders. In February, 1946, she had 
an operation for uterine prolapse 
and removal of an ovarian cyst. In 
March she consulted a Dr. Sullivan 

1 Ardmore, Oklahoma, and he gave 
her treatments for two months. Then 
on June 11th she again consulted 
him and he advised an operation to 
correct the condition which he had 
diagnosed as stenosis of the cervix. 
That operation was performed on 
June 26th; and insured died two 
months later from peritonisia fever 
as a result of this operation. 

The insurer defended upon the 
ground of fraud in that the applicant 
did not disclose the medical treat- 
ment which she was undergoing upon 
the date of the application, and upon 
the sound health provision, contend- 
ing that no liability attached to de- 
fendant unless Mrs. Baxley was in 
good health on June 17th, the date of 
delivery and receipt of the policy. 

In the lower court the case was 
tried to a jury and a verdict was 
rendered for the plaintiff which 
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judgment was affirmed by the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court. 

. The record showed that the in- 
sured gave full and frank answers 
to all questions propounded by the 
soliciting agent, and that it was the 
agent who failed to put all of this in- 
formation in the application. As a 
matter of fact, when she told him 
that she had undergone previous op- 
erations for female troubles, he stated 
that this was a minor matter and of 
no consequence. The law is clear 
that the agent taking the application 
is the agent of the insurer, and his 
knowledge is imputed to the com- 
pany. Atlas Life Ins. Co. vs. Chas- 
tain, 198 Okla. 338, 178 P (2) 109. 
Where there is nothing to arouse the 
applicant’s suspicions, the law will 
not require him to go further and 
investigate the authority or judgment 
of the agent in preparing the applica- 
tion. 





Mr. 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 






Although there are many judicial 
definitions of “good health” this 
court citing 44 C.J.S. Insurance, 
Section 265 (b) stated that it means 
“freedom from any serious disease 
such as one that affects seriously 
the general soundness of the sys- 
tem or that has a direct tendency 

shorten life.” The court further 
cited Washington Fidelity National 
Ins. Co. vs. Lacey (Ohio) 186 N.E. 
751 where it was held that “sound 
health” did not mean that 


“* * * the assured was in perfect 
health, free from all ailments at 
the time of the issuance of the 
policy, but related instead to such 
organic ailments or diseases as 1n- 
capacitate the assured in a perma- 
nent way from attending to his 
daily tasks or have a distinct 
tendency to shorten his life.” 


In this case Mrs. Baxley was an 
energetic person, who actively 
sisted her husband in the. taxicab 
business; she carried on her duties 
as a wife and mother; she attended 
her usual activities until the time 
of the operation on June 26; and 
she was advised that this was a 
minor operation. This court felt 
that there was no bad faith shown 
here and further they would not 
extend the policy requirement of 
sound health to cover slight or peri- 
odic ailments or disorders since this 
might make it possible for an in- 
surer to avoid every policy of 1in- 
surance delivered to any woman dur- 
ing a period when she sought minor 
medical treatment because of periodic 
disorders. 

Mr. Justice Halley wrote a vigor- 
ous dissent stating that the record 
and the testimony clearly showed 
that the insured was not in sound 
health and further that this was not 


as- 


(Continued on the next page) 








Legal Spotlight—Continued 


even a question of fact for the jury 
since there was no substantial evi- 
dence to support sound health. 

The Farmers & Bankers Life In- 
surance Company vs. Baxley. 13 
CCH Life Cases 1052. 

Counsel: Champion & Fischl, 

Ardmore, Okla., for insurer. 
Joe B. Thompson, Kenneth S. 
Nelms, Ardmore, Oklahoma. 


For beneficiary. 


















SUPERIOR 
SERVICE 


on Croup Insurance 








Through our wide variety of 
group plans alert employers 
are provided opportunity to 
make available to their 
employees low-cost life insur- 
ance, retirement annuities, 
hospital and surgical insur- 
ance, and accident and 
sickness benefits. 

Life of Virginia was a pioneer 
in making group services 
available to firms having as 
few as twenty-five employees 
(state laws permitting). These 
services are offered on the 
same rate basis as larger cases. 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 


of 
VIRGINIA 


Established 1871 
Richmond, Va. 


Robert £. Henley, President 
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Government Required to Pay Pro- 
ceeds of National Service Life Policy 
to Mother as Named Beneficiary 
Even Though Premiums Paid Out of 
Community Earnings 


LYDE A. PACK enlisted in 
(ae United States Marine Corps 
in February, 1944, and shortly there- 
after was issued a $10,000.00 policy 
of National Service Life Insurance, 
which became effective in March of 
1944. He and Angel L. Pack were 
married in the State of California, 
a community property state, and 
from the date of the marriage until 
his death, June of 1945, they were 
residents of that State. 

However, instead of his wife, Mr. 
Pack listed his mother, Lilly Pack, as 
sole beneficiary of the policy, with- 
out the consent of his wife. All of 
the premiums on the policy were 
paid by deduction from his earnings 
as a member of the Marine Corps, 
which earnings became community 
property under the California law. 

The wife asserted that the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance were com- 
munity property and that as the sur- 
viving widow she had a vested in- 
terest in a one-half of such proceeds 
inasmuch as the premiums were paid 
out of the earnings of the community 
while they were living together as 
husband and wife and were residents 
of the State of California. The 
mother contended that the proceeds 
could be paid only to the person 
designated as beneficiary, and since 
Clyde had at no time changed or at- 
tempted to change the beneficiary, 
that she was entitled to the fund. 

The United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the 9th Circuit agreed with 
the contention of the mother and held 
that the Government, by reason of 
congressional mandate, was required 
to pay the entire proceeds to the 
mother as the named beneficiary. 

Although the wife’s contention 
was correct with respect to insur- 
ance policies issued by private cor- 
porations, the court felt that a dif- 
ferent situation was presented when 
the policy was issued by the Federal 
Government. A National Service 
Life Insurance Policy was issued 
pursuant to the authority of a Con- 
gressional Act and that Act limited 
the Insured’s right to designate bene- 
ficiaries. Among other things, the 
Act further provided that the pro- 
ceeds could be paid only to the person 


designated and that the benefits of 
the policy were not assignable. Thus. 
it may be seen that the contract jis- 
sued by the Government has certain 
restrictions and limitations not pres- 
ent in policies issued by private com- 
panies. To order the Government 
to pay part of the proceeds to the 
wife because of the Community 
Property Laws of California, would 
necessarily require the court to ig- 
nore provisions of the statute and 
the provisions of the contract. Citing 
Lawrence V. Shaw, 300 U. S. 245, 
the Court stated that “The exempt- 
ing of proceeds of the insurance from 
the operation of some state laws has 
been held a valid exercise of con- 
gressional power.” Obviously one of 
the reasons for the decision, as stated 
by the court, was to permit the 
Veterans Administration to admin- 
ister the Act in a uniform manner. 

In the alternative the wife asked 
that, if the Government could not be 
required to pay her a part of the 
proceeds, a trust be imposed on such 
proceeds or that the mother be re- 
quired to execute an assignment to 
the wife. The court disposed of this 
contention, however, for the reason 
that this claim was not a claim 
against the United States but only 
a claim against the proceeds re- 
ceived by the mother and therefore 
could only be litigated in a separate 
action between the wife and mother. 
The only question which this court 
had power to settle was who should 
receive the proceeds from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Chief Justice Stephens, in a 
dissenting opinion, felt that the Dis- 
trict Court should have taken full 
jurisdiction and clearly defined the 
rights of both claimants protecting 
the wife as to any interest which 


she might have in the benefits which 


were to be paid to the mother. Pack 

vs. United States of America, et al. 

13 CCH Life Cases 1045. 

Counsel: Sylvester Hoffman, Irv- 

ing G. Bishop, Los Angeles, 
California, for the wife. 
Cameron & Perkins, W. I. 
Cameron, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, for the mother. 
James M. Carter, Ernest A. 
Tolin, Clyde C. Downing, 
Robert Komins, H. G. Morison, 
D. Vance Swann, Thomas |. 
Walsh for the United States of 
America. 
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CL0. RECORD 


in several important particulars, 
the American College of Life Under- 


pene ane previous records 


writers attained new highs of 
achievement in the college year 
1948-1949, 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, President of 
the College, presented his annual re- 
port at the annual business meeting 
of the Board of Trustees in the Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio, September 
13. He reported substantial financial 
progress, the satisfactory installation 
of the College in its new home in 
Philadelphia, and a new high of 341 
persons who completed the entire 
series of C.1L.U. examinations of the 
College in 1949. This brings the 
number who have completed the 
Chartered Life Underwriter exami- 
nations to a total of 3,590. Of this 
year's class, 289 have completed the 
three-year experience requirements 
and are eligible for the Chartered 
Life Underwriter designation. 

Another 5,507 additional candi- 
dates have credit for the successful 
completion of one or more of the five 
C.L.U. examinations. A _ total of 
9,097 candidates have thus demon- 
strated their knowledge by examina- 
tion in all or some parts of the 
prescribed C.L.U. program. 

Candidates numbering 2,967 took 
C.L.U. examinations in 44 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii, 
at 148 different educational institu- 
tions, in June, 1949. The number 
of candidates compares with 2,885 
in 1948, the previous banner year, 
and 1,746 in the pre-war record year 


of 1939, 


Fewer New Candidates 


There was, however, a falling off 
in new candidates in 1949 compared 
to the years immediately following 
the war period, and new candidates 
in 1949 totaled 1,264 as compared 
with 1,494 in 1948, the record figure 
of 1,655 in 1947, and 260 in 1944, 
the low of the war period. The 1947 
and 1948 totals were extraordinarily 
large, owing to the avalanche of G.I. 
new candidates. 
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by DR. S. S. HUEBNER 


Therefore this year’s reduced en- 
rollment of new candidates should 
not in any sense be interpreted as a 
trend, but rather as a temporary 
situation, Dr. Huebner pointd out in 
his report. It is hoped, he said, that 
C.L.U.’s, agency managements, and 
home office officials will cooperate 
with the American College to correct 
this situation, and to resume the 
long-time trend of increasing enroll- 
ments. 

In 1949 of the 3,944 examinations 
taken, 58.6 per cent were passed. 
This compares to 64.7 per cent for 
1948, and 59.9 per cent for 1939. 

There was also a continuation of 
the emphasis upon the four-year in- 
stallment program of study for the 
C.LL.U. designation. Only 21 of the 
2,967 candidates undertook all five 
examinations in 1949. 


Field Operations 


Of this year’s 251 study groups 
in 152 cities, both new highs, 131 
groups were conducted under col- 
legiate sponsorship either solely or 
jointly. 

As in previous years, the Direc- 
tor of the College’s Educational Ad- 
visory department made every effort 
to service the numerous study 
groups. He again received the hearty 
cooperation of the College alumni 
group, the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, its 
Chapters, and officers. 

The officers of the College also did 
everything possible to cooperate. 
Numerous articles were prepared. 
Visits were made to home offices of 
various companies and to universities 
and colleges. During the year the 
College also conducted three regional 
conferences at Dallas, Atlanta, and 
Columbus, Ohio, for study group 
teachers and local C.L.U. keymen. 

The need for publications to round 
out C.L.U. text material has been 
apparent from the inception of the 
American College: During the past 
year the College has completed a 





series of nine brochures for use with 
C.L.U. Study Supplements. In addi- 
tion the five C.L.U. Study Supple- 
ments have been brought up to date. 

‘For this year’s results,” said Dr. 
Huebner in concluding his report, 
“the trustees and officers of the Col- 
lege express their thanks for the ef- 
fective cooperation received from the 
officers of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, from 
C.L.U. Chapters, individual C.L.U.’s 
throughout the country, and from the 
officers of many home offices. They 
are too numerous to mention by 
name. 

“Much of this year’s record is also 
attributable to the College field serv- 
ice, under the direction of John P. 
Williams, Director of the Educa- 
tional Advisory Department, and the 
very generous help of the many study 
group leaders. 

“With the help of all the above- 
mentioned friends, the College will 
make every effort to pursue further 
the three-fold program of field pro- 
cedure referred to in last year’s an- 
nual report, namely, (1) to promote 
enrollment of candidates in study 
groups by October, (2) to emphasize 
the securing of new candidates on a 
selective basis, and (3) to revive to 
the fullest extent the list of candi- 
dates who have lapsed in the con- 
tinuation of their C.L.U. examina- 
tions.”’ 


Gregg Ass't Dean 


On October 15, 1949, Dr. Davis 
W. Gregg became associated with the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers as Assistant Dean. He came 
to the College from the School of 
Commerce and Business Adminis- 
tration at Ohio State University 
where he has been engaged in teach- 
ing insurance subjects. Dr. Gregg 
received the degree of Bachelor of 
Business Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1939 and the 
degree of Master of Business Ad- 
ministration at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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versity of Pennsylvania, in 1940. 
From then until the outbreak of 
World War II Dr. Gregg was in the 
insurance business. 


After being released from Naval 
service, Dr. Gregg was awarded a 
fellowship by the S. S. Huebner 
Foundation for Insurance Education. 
Under this grant he, studied at the 
University of Pennsylvania from 
March 1946 until August 1948 when 
he received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. The research which Dr. 
Gregg completed during this period 
is soon to be published by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press under 
the title “An Analysis of Group Life 
Insurance.” During the summer of 
1949 Dr. Gregg taught insurance at 
Stanford University. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance, 
Beta Gamma Sigma and other pro- 
fessional organizations. 


In commenting on the Gregg ap- 
pointment, Dr. David McCahan, 
Dean of the College, stated: “We 
heartily welcome Dr. Gregg into our 
ranks. Having had an opportunity 
to follow his activities closely while 
he was studying for his doctorate, 
Dr. Huebner and [ know that his 
insurance background, specialized 
training and dynamic personality will 
be a real asset to him in handling the 
important duties and responsibilities 
associated with the assistant dean- 
ship in a growing national profes- 
sional organization such as_ the 
American College.” 


MANAGER'S AWARD 


Earls Named 
ILLIAM T. EARLS, C.L. 


U., general agent of the Cin- 
cinnati agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., is the 
winner of the MANAGER’S MAG- 
AZINE award for the prize-winning 
article of the year. The Magazine is 
an Agency Management Association 
publication. 

“Keep Your Balance,” which ap- 
peared in the May—June, 1949, issue, 
gave Mr. Earls first place among 
contributors for 1948-1949. 

Mr. Earls was honored at the 
NALU General Agents and Mana- 
gers Section meeting September 15. 








Over Half a Century 
of Experience 
in providing more Family 
Happiness and Security 
through Life Insurance 











An inscribed desk clock was pre. 
sented to him by Charles J. Zim. 
merman, C.L.U., Associate Manag. 
ing Director of the Agency Manage. 
ment Association. Reprints of \; 
Earls’ article were distributed at the 
Cincinnati convention. 


Based on his own experience as a 
agency manager, Mr. Earls’ artick 
tells how he has balanced the age: 
and experience of his manpower an¢ 
taught his agents balanced emphasis 
on the various parts of their jobs. 

Mr. Earls has been general agen 
of Connecticut Mutual’s Cincinnat 
agency since 1940 after serving nin 
years as an underwriter for Ney 
England Mutual. In 1939 he wa 
that company's top producer. 


By the end of 1941 he had brough 
his Connecticut Mutual agency fron 





34th to third place in that company’ § 


ranks. 

He served in the Navy from 194? 
to 1946 and was discharged as : 
Lieutenant Commander. Having bx 
come a life member of the Millior 
Dollar Round Table in 1942, he ha 
qualified each year since, except for 
his war years. The Earls’ agence 
won the President's Organizatio 
trophy of the Connecticut Mutual for 
1941 and 1948, and this year wa 
named “General Agent of the Year 
by his company. Mr. Earls is a grad 
uate of Holy Cross. 

“Keep Your Balance” was choser 
for the current year award by th 
Editorial Board of MANAGER'S 
MAGAZINE, in consultation wit! 
selected leaders in the agency man 
agement field. 























110 East 42nd Street 


North American Reassurance Company 
J. Howard Oden, President 


LIFE REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


New York 17, N. ¥. 
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T WAS not long after entering 

the profession of life underwrit- 

ing that I found out that the 
most important factor in success was 
prospecting. I decided that I would 
make habit work for me instead of 
me working for habit. I am _ not 
fond of hard work, nor am I es- 
pecially adapted to cold canvass, 
so it was important that I meet 
people in the way I liked best, which 
is socially. I do not think that I am 
unusual when | say that when I meet 
a new acquaintance I immediately 
size him up as to his capabilities 
for a life insurance prospect. These 
capabilities must coincide with what 
I feel will be a good client for my 
Company and myself. I believe that 
we all know the requisites of a good 
prospect, but in the event that some 
of us have lost sight of these musts, 
I will list what I go by: 

1. The health of my new acquaint 
ance, which I judge, naturally, 
by his outward appearance. 

2. His moral character which does 
not seem hard for me to check, 
as usually the person making 
the introduction is one of my 
Centers of Influence and can 
most usually tell me what | 
want to know regarding my 
new acquaintance: 

3. Also, in my conversation with 
my new friend, I find out in 
a round about way what busi- 
ness he is in, which gives me 
an idea of his ability to pay 
premiums, and his _ potential 
for future success. 

lf my new acquaintance meets 

these requirements | make a mental 
note, and as soon as possible jot all 
the information I can obtain on a 
card, as | do not think it wise to 
trust memory. It is so easy to forget 
some one important thing about a 
new friend. A few days later, | make 
it my business to be in my new 
friend’s neighborhood and drop in 
around lunch time. During a lunch 
hour, at which time we usually talk 
socially and of our hobbies, invari- 
ably the topic of life insurance comes 
into being, and then I am on the 
road to a sale. 
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by WILLIAM J. SCHLOEN, JR. 


The author entered the business in 1945 
from the Army Air Force with no previ- 
ous experience. He immediately began 
to win company honors and for the past 
two years has made the Million Dollar 
Round Table. In January of this year at 
38 he formed a general agency in part- 
nership with Harry Levy. The agency 
like one of its partners has become quite 
successful. Bill is married, one son and is 
a graduate of University of Southern 
California. He specializes in business tax 
cases and endowment annuity to young 
men. 


This profession, like many other 
businesses, will have a certain num- 
ber of successful men, so many av- 
erage men, and then those who will 
not pay the price of success and be- 
come failures and so fall by the way- 
side. In going over my own busi- 
ness, which goes back only four 
years, I find that I can compare this 
fun of writing life insurance to that 
of a hurdle race. So many hurdles 
must be cleared before the race is 
won, and so in our business we must 
overcome the obstacles which face 
us and not allow anything to stand 
in our way. We must not brood if 
we do not make a sale-because the 
prospect turns us down or in the 
event he cannot meet the require- 
ments of our Company for reasons 
which were not known to us. 

Knowledge of our profession is 
a very important hurdle to conquer, 
the fundamentals of which must be 
mastered thoroughly before any at- 





tempt is made to contact the public. 
Another hurdle is being able to man- 
age ourselves. We must train our- 
selves not to waste time, constantly 
prospect for new clients and Centers 
of Influence. We all have our high 
spots as well as the low ones, and 
if we train ourselves to build a 
good prospect list as well as good 
Centers of Influence we will not be 
as apt to hit the low spots, and the 
low periods will be held to a mini- 
mum. 

The next hurdle is the art of mak- 
ing and maintaining friends. A sin- 
cere, friendly attitude is mandatory 
in this business. You must like peo- 
ple and have them like you. People 
who like you will not only be your 
client, but will go out of their way 
to help you make new clients. I 
am sure any one of you that has 
read this article thus far has read 
the above mentioned thoughts many 
times before, but have you put them 
into practice ? Will you pay the price 
and be in the race or will you knock 
over a hurdle and be disqualified ? 


Here's How 
“HERE IS HOW I DONE IT,” 


and I say this not boastfully, but to 
help others who are capable and 
willing to pay the price to achieve 
suCCESS : 

1. Set a definite goal by the year, 
by the month, by the week and 
by the day and live up to it. 

2. Keep accurate figures of what 
you have done and what you 
intend to do. 

3. Create and maintain five new 
friends each week. 

4. Develop Centers of Influence. 

5. Service all clients. faithfully. 

6. Maintain consistency in pro- 
duction and do not rest on 
your laurels. 

7. Keep yourself neat and in 
high spirit. 

8. Study and learn all you can 
about your. business. 

9. Make a plan “and work the 


plan. 
10. If you must loaf, loaf in- 
telligently. 
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Dream World—from page || with the tools of production and the avoid examination of workable alter. J tesp 
economic arrangements then that natives and to fail to perceive that the § not | 

“Far from being satisfied with the — started us on the long road to our haste for experimentation has grave § the 
trend that has placed North America ___ way of life in the Twentieth Century. dangers that it will destroy what has § men 
on a pinnacle of material progress in Surely, they say, there must be even been so laboriously achieved. Then § seen 
a ravaged world there is a pressure better goals that can be attained indeed we will know that our dream § and. 





for acceleration. Modern science has quickly in the coming years. world is shatteréd and that only § the! 
achieved the impossible by ceaseless “This indeed is a desirable objec- nightmare lies ahead. of se 
experiments since the turn of this tive and the present predilection for influ 
century. Is it not possible, say the experimentation and innovation is, little 
pink liberals and the red leftists, to therefore, thoroughly understand- Economic Problems peri 


duplicate this progress in the realm able. What is less clear is the will- 
of economic relations? It was the  ingness of many persons to accept in 
divine discontent in the Stone Age _ this process irreconcilable aims, to 


“In essence it seems to me that § “@ 
businessmen, such as yourselves, § >"! 
should recognize that the economic 
problems of the future are funda- 
mentally related to a clash of ideol- 








ogies. On the one hand is collectiy- D 

ism and state control dictated by velo 

Successful Sales Careers authoritarian despots and on the & P?!" 
other is private enterprise directed — ™“ 

by market forces and operating un- wer 

Demand Salable Contracts romain tee 


one or the other will produce the — ““* 





a a, Comm As very practical problems of the future wae 
which businessmen will have to face. § 
On this continent we are now in § Y*™ 
the twilight zone between these ir- § °°’ 


came into the life insurance 
Dtecieane entirely by chance 
and it was also by chance that 
Reliance was the company I chose. 
In my twenty-six years with 
Reliance, I have many times been 


reconcilable philosophies. We nurse 
the delusion that personal freedom disn 
of choice can be retained while we ecor 
tolerate the drift towards widening & ‘lig! 











thankful for the lucky combina- state intervention in social and busi- § i" | 
tion of circumstances that put me ness affairs. . and 
on the right track. It couldn’t “Indeed, it may well be argued adj 
have worked out better if I had that the question whether economic whi 
planned it this way. activity is to be guided by the tradi- J Sun 
I had never hoped to achieve tional regulator of the free market °°! 
. the freedom, good income and or by government planning agencies Bt! 
downright satisfaction that I is the most important economic is- JB @t 
ee sebiaaetamiaebeniaiees midi GS we sue of our time. Notwithstanding not 
been in a large measure due to Kentucky came with Reliance in war there are times of emergeng 
my choice of the Reliance. = sad has been s consistently and trontiers within which public 
The best thing any company quality of business. Not only is he planning may function properly and has 
can do for its agents is to provide oo panna sevens he a advantageously, the schemes to date skil 
them with good contracts that etn = eee ml when they have been all-embracing, § Bu: 
have wide public acceptance. well over a million dollars in new as in parts of Europe, have resulted § par 
Reliance “Perfect Protection” sett a wena ad in shortages and deprivations, pro- loc: 
contracts, which combine life, dollar mark. ducing material and spiritual im- § tec! 
ee a aladie poverishment. ‘Socialists and com- @ ma 
As a matter of fact, “Perfect Protection” got me started, munists notwithstanding, i hes @ me 
ret been demonstrated that hay 
and it has kept me from being where a number of my con- a. ee 
temporaries of 1923 are today—out of the life insurance the CCOROTUC authority of govern- @ fay 
business. ment is unlimited over even one @ dir 
cycle of time. In other words, no tax 
government has ever yet been able § ye: 


2 f i | A N (+ | | f { to devise and produce sustained and be 
stabilized prosperity. en) 





; “The sharp contrast in ideologies § ev: 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH is now being perceived in the recent cle 
political concept of two worlds and § bu: 


in the economic concept of commu- 
nism with its authoritarian direction to ' 
versus private enterprise with its — ma 
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tespotise to market forces. What is 
not perceived so clearly is that, in 
the current eagerness for experi- 
mentation and innovation, there is a 
seemingly harmless drift to the left 
and a continuing encroachment upon 
the liberal and laissez-faire doctrines 
of self-reliance which predominantly 
influenced business behaviour as 
little as thirty years ago. The pros- 
perity we enjoy has come not be- 
cause of a favourable environment 
but in spite of it.” 


Business Environment 


Describing the situation which de- 
veloped in the ‘30's, Mr. Elliott 
pointed out that: ‘Extraordinary 
measures of economic nationalism 
were taken to support shaky cur- 
rencies and = financial structures 
weakened by falling prices. Gold 
was abandoned as a financial anchor. 
Unprecedented government  inter- 
vention was devised to promote re- 
covery and stability. 

“But all the time financial capital, 
dismayed by political threats and 
economic fluidity, was in constant 
fight from one country to another. 
In the end, the intolerable stresses 
and strains, the distortions and mal- 
adjustments produced only war 
which is the supreme evidence of 
human incompetence to assimilate 
economic progress. Such in briefest 
outline is the business environment 
during the last thirty years. It 1s 
not a long period but it is certainly 
an eventful one. 

“Obviously it is an interval which 
has required the utmost in business 
skill, sagacity and mental agility. 
Business has had to move from com- 
paratively small scale production and 
local markets to advanced production 
techniques and mass consumer 
markets. Not only that but business- 
men who once were relatively free 
have had to face a formidable ar- 
ray of controls, regulations, statutes, 
directives, restrictions, priorities and 
taxes which were unknown thirty 
years ago. My grandfather would 
be a stranger in this modern business 
environment. At times he would 
even wonder whether it was not a 
cleverly devised purgatory for the 
businessman, 

“The point I want to emphasize 
to you, therefore, is that the business- 
man is no longer entirely the master 
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Speed - Merchant 


Mercury, speedy messenger of the 
Gods, would be run ragged trying to 
deliver The Prudential message to 
the millions of people that the Com- 
pany's advertising program reaches. 


Two coast-to-coast radio broadcasts 
—the Jack Berch Show every Monday 
through Friday, The Prudential Family 
Hour of Stars every Sunday—enter 
9,000,000 homes a week the country 
over. Full page advertisements ap- 
pear in leading national magazines 
whose combined monthly circulation 
totals over 24,000,000 persons. 


Prudential Representatives and Bro- 
kers find that this consistent, week-in 
and week-out advertising smoothes 


their way because the Company and 





the services of its representatives are 


known—and accepted. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


e 8 mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, WN. J. WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 














than ever before—so wide in fact that 
he must frequently feel that he has to 
think more about his business en- 
vironment and its problems than 
about his business himself. 


of his own fate in the sense that he 
once was. No longer can he be 
concerned only with the immediate 
problems of production and market- 
ing, of buying and selling, of fi- 


nances and credits. 

“On the contrary, he is obliged 
to conform to the edicts of those who 
plan much of his conduct, he is 
obliged to share his profits with the 
state and he has to recognize the 
economic tides which can engulf 
him. In a word, the modern busi- 
nessman must have wider horizons 


“It is precisely because of these 
relatively new circumstances that the 
principal business problems ahead 
have to do with almost unpredictable 
changes in government planning and 
controls that will have to be faced 
from time to time as new emer- 
gencies appear or are created by 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Dream World—Continued 


mistaken policies. In the old days, 
businessmen could rely upon their 
experience and judgment and oc- 
casionally even their intuition to fore- 
cast the future. What they called 
the economic law of supply and de- 
mand seemed to work—sometimes 
for good and sometimes for ill. 


“In the world of reality we know 
that in the aggregate we earn our 
standard of living by the sweat of 
our brow, that we can divide only 
what we produce, that changes in 
prices, wages, profits, and interest 
are spurs in business activity and 
that the unfettered interaction of 
economic forces is in the long run 
tending towards equilibrium and 
progress. 

“In our dream world, we seek 
to ignore the lessons of economic 
history, we try to quell economic 
forces by man-made devices to 
fashion purchasing power out of 
money instead of effort, we suffer 
the consequences of the economic 
dictatorship of central planners in 
order to neutralize the oscillations 
of prices, wages, profits, interest 
rates and foreign exchange. We have 
a penchant for stability and we try 


i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i Ti i i i i Ti i i i i i i i i i i i 


LIBERTY NATIONAL 
IS GROWING: 


Yes, we have just com- 
pleted 49 years of experi- 
ence in issuing policies to 
meet the needs of all dis- 
criminating buyers of life 
insurance, 


to gain it the hard way, we sustain 
vast changes abruptly in economic 
affairs in preference to the develop- 
ing trends in the free market. We 
move from crisis to crisis and ignore 
the underlying inflationary trend that 
in 35 years has debased our money, 
raised our prices and throttled the 
unsuspecting saving classes of so- 
ciety. We pride ourselves on our 
rising money totals of production, 
trade and savings but overlook the 
inherent whittling away of the real 
total that debasement entails. 


The British Crisis 


Mr. Elliott pointed out that the 
current British crisis was politically 
made. “‘Nowhere,” he said, “is the 
modern method of intervention and 
control to meet adversities more 
evident than in the handling of the 
recent British crisis. Even granting 
the enormity of war damages there 
is nothing in the statistics of physical 
production and trade to suggest the 
necessity of any crisis. In other 
words, free market quotations of 
the pound sterling might have been 
expected to produce the same in- 
centives and restraints that they al- 
ways have. British export trade and 
tourist income would have been 
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stimulated by a fluctuating pound 
sterling and automatic austerity in 
imports would have come naturally. 
Even more important perhaps there 
is no reason to believe that U. S. 
capital would not have surged in to 
restore depleted British reserves and 
modernize British industry. True, 
economic and adjustments 
would have ensued but surely they 
could have been absorbed much more 
readily than the single recent shock 
of devaluation which holds grave 
threats for international stability. 


social 


“In brief I perceive nothing in the 
post-war economic position of Great 
Britain that could not have been met 
without the array of man-made regu- 
lations that lulled with a false sense 
of security and, as the grinding of 
economic forces proceeded to an in- 
evitable conclusion, produced the 
first formal step in the now familiar 
path of monetary debasement and 
price inflation. 

“The crisis, | claim, is a contra- 
diction of economic history, it 1s due 
to misguided state intervention, di- 
rect and indirect, in Britain and 


abroad, and it ignores the obvious 
fact that those areas have prospered 
most where public control was prac- 
ticed least.” 
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Aetna Life: Miss Louise 1’. Javelet, in 
the business since 1937 and with the com- 
pany since 1948 in the Sacramento 
Agency, becomes the first woman to at- 
tend the Home Office Training Course. 


Miss Javelet has qualified for the Wom- 


en's One-Quarter Million Dollar Table 


for two successive years. 


x * * 


American Life Convention: Constitu- 
tion Life Insurance Company, Los Ange- 
les, California has been admitted to mem- 
hbership—now 225 companies. 


x * * 
American United: /o/n ff. Roker, in 
the business since 1930 and Bayard J. 
Moore (1945) have been appointed 


Agency Managers in Tampa, Florida and 
Evansville, Indiana, respectively. 


x * *® 


Atlantic Life: Joseph L. Dennison, in the 
business several years and one of the 
company’s leading producers, has been 
named Manager of the Richmond, Vir- 
ginta Agency. 

Jack L. Burke, formerly with the Com- 
monwealth Life Insurance Company, has 
been named General Agent in Charleston, 

'. Va. 


x * *® 


Bankers Life Company: New paid busi- 
ness for August totaled $11,006,720 and 
for the first 8 months, $98,245,446. The in 
force as of the end of August was $1,420, 
298,689. 


x * * 


Berkshire Life: Thomas S. Sikes, in the 


business 13 years and with the company 
one year, has been named General Agent 
in Evansville, Indiana. 

Benjamin M. Gaston, C.L.U., in the 
business many years, has been appointed 
General Agent in charge of the com- 
pany’s Eastern Pennsylvania office at 
1200 Lincoln-Liberty Building in Philadel- 
phia. 

x * * 


Business Men's Assurance: “The Score 
at Forty” is the title of a commemorative 
booklet covering the company’s progress 
during its existence. It is nicely done and 
should help create an esprit de corps 
among all making up the company. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Chicago Tribune: M. Wiley Catlett, 
with the paper in the insurance division 
for sometime, and prior to that with Paul 
W. W. Petersen in the pension trust field, 
has been appointed to handle the insurance 
advertising for the paper. This is one of 
the few papers in the country which dis- 
criminates in the insurance advertising 
which it accepts. 


x * * 


Combined Insurance Company: ©. 
A. Martin, Jr., in the business 27 years 
and most recently Superintendent of 
Agencies for American Hospital and Life, 
has been named Field Agency Director in 
the Life Department. 


x * * 


Commonwealth Life: /. Leon Hughes, 
in the business since 1930, has been named 
Manager of the company’s Ordinary 
Agency in Cincinnati, Ohio. He joined the 
company as Supervisor of Agencies in the 
Ordinary Department on January 1 of this 
year. 

x * * 
Confederation Life: Gerald FE. Ensign, 
in the business since 1930, most recently 
with the Bankers Life, has been named 
Divisional Manager at Cleveland, Ohio. 
His offices are located in the National 
City Bank Building. 


x * * 


Connecticut General: Clyde lV’. Fuller, 
(.L.U., and with the company since 1931, 
has been named Manager of the Washing- 
ton, D. C. office succeeding Blake B. Har- 
rison, who is continuing as a brokerage 
manager for the Washington and Balti- 
more areas. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: New paid business 
for September, 1949 showed a 7.6% gain 
over the same month in 1948. The gain 
for the first 9 months of this year was 
2.4%. As of September 30 the in force 
totaled $1,929,362,484. 


x * * 


Detroit-Windsor Life Cashiers: At the 


annual meeting held September 29 last, the 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, Wave Addison, 
Union Central; Vice President, Isabel 
Stine, Lincoln National; Secretary, Anne 
MacKenzie, Confederation Life and Treas- 
urer, Dan Bowen, Phoenix Mutual. 







Evans 
and H. W. Culbreth have been elected 
Vice Presidents—Personnel and Public 
Relations, respectively. 


Farm Bureau Companies: //. E. 


x *k * 


Fidelity Mutual: Ray S. Spurr, C.L.U., 
in the business many years with the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, has been named 
General Agent in Buffalo, N. Y. 


x * * 


Franklin Life: Mitchell T. Melham, in 


the business since 1931 and with the com- 
pany since 1948, most recently Agency 
Manager in Springfield, has been pro- 
moted to Regional Sales Director in 
Western Pennsylvania with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. 


x * * 
Great-West Life: Kiah E. Warden, 
with the company 13 years, has been 


named Branch Manager at Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

R. Lucien Clement, with the company 
since 1947, has been appointed Branch 
Manager at Sherbrooke, Quebec, where he 
succeeds Jean Lamarche, who was re- 
cently named Manager at the Quebec 
Branch Office. 


x * * 


Guardian Life: Frederic S. Doremus, 
Dean of the company’s Managers, died on 
September 17 last at age 84. He joined the 
company in 1882 and became a Manager 
in 1888; in 1891 he became head of the 
Home Office Agency. The present Dore- 
mus-Bragg Agency was formed in 1942. 

Henry N. Ashby, in the business since 
1941, has been named Manager for the 
State of North Carolina with head- 
quarters in Raleigh. 


x «* * 


Illinois Bankers: New life insurance writ- 


ten during the first 8 months of this year 
registered a gain of 29.74% over the same 
period in 1948. 


2. 2 


Institute of Life Insurance: Robert W. 
Sampson, for the past 3 years Advertising 
Manager for the Mutual Benefit Life, has 
joined the staff of the Institute and in 
that capacity will assist Donald Barnes in 
the Extension and Development Division. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Jefferson Standard: W. E. Ogden, with 


the company since 1939, has been named 
Manager of the San Francisco branch 
office succeeding Myron E. Fairchild, who 
is continuing as a personal producer. 

New paid business for the first 9 
months of this year totaled $94,286,029, 
representing the largest volume for any 
similar 9-months’ period in the history of 
the company. As of September 30 the in 
force totaled $881,596,978, while the goal 
for this year is $900 million in force. 


x * * 


Lincoln Mutual Life: Russell S. Haight, 


formerly Ist Vice President and Agency 
Manager of the Bankers Mutual Life, has 
been named Manager of the Lake States 
Division for Lincoln Mutual with offices 
at 203 Smith Building, Freeport, Illinois. 


The Maccabees: Anthony F. Musalo, in 
the business 14 years, has been named 
Manager for Brooklyn, with offices at 
189 Montague Street. 


7 - <€ 


Manhattan Life: Clifton Murdock, in 


the business since 1947 with the Bankers 
Life of Nebraska, has been appointed the 
first Agency Manager for the company 
in Portland, Oregon. The company’s ini- 
- office in that state is located at 520 
S. W. Yamhill, Portland. 

Earl G. Rowley, in the business 10 
years, as an accident and health General 
Agent for Continental Casualty, has been 
appointed General Agent for the-company 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. His office is lo- 


cated at 2340 Plainfield, N. E., Grand 
Rapids. 

x *«* *® 
Massachusetts Mutual: 4rthur C. 


Rogers, in the business since 1928, and 
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Robert K. Powers, C.L.U., in the business 
many years, have been named General 
Agents for the company in Spokane. 
Wash. From their offices at 517 Paulsen 
Building, they will cover Eastern W ash- 
ington and the state of Idaho. 

Robert A. McHugh, in the business 
since 1932 and for the past 6 years Group 
Manager for the Pacific Mutual Life, has 
been named Pacific —— Group Regional 
Manager with offices at 522-23 Security 
Title Insurance Building, 530 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles. 

Has sent to all policyholders a copy of 
the address delivered by Herbert Hoover 
on August 10 last at Palo Alto, California. 
In this address Mr. Hoover goes into 
some detail concerning the activities of 
the committee which he headed for the 
reorganization of the Federal government. 
As a mailing piece to policyholders, it is 
as appropriate as anything available to- 
day. 


x * * 


Metropolitan Life: Hugh C. Scott, with 
the company since 1932 and most recently 
territorial field supervisor in the eastern 
territory, has been named Manager of the 
company’s Torrington, Conn. District Of- 
fice. 


x * * 


Midland Mutual: Jack N. Sokohl, Jr., 
has succeeded his father as General Agent 


for the company in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sokohl, Sr. is continuing as a _ personal 
producer. 


x* * * 


Mutual Benefit Life: Hilliam H. Fore- 


man, with the company 25 years and most 
recently Associate General Agent, has 
been promoted to General Agent of the 
Newark, N. J. Agency succeeding the late 
Bill C. Thurman. 

Lloyd Ramsey, in the business 9 years, 
most recently with the State Mutual, has 
been named General Agent in Memphis, 
Tenn. where he succeeds Stephen F. J. 
Trabue, who resigned last April. 


x * * 


Mutual Life: Dr. Edwin J. Ouinn and 
Dr. Frederick A. Waldron have been ad- 
vanced to Assistant Medical Directors. 
Both joined the company as home office 
medical examiners in 1947. 


x* * * 


New England Mutual: William Wi’. 


Clore, in the business over 25 years, most 
recently brokerage manager for the com- 
pany’s Bramhall Agency in Chicago, has 
been named Manager of the company’s 
new agency in Phoenix, Arizona. This 
location will serve as headquarters for 
the state. 


x * * 


Northwestern Mutual: Falcone: 
Thomas, in the business since 1926 and 
with the company since 1943, has heen 
named General Agent in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, succeeding Donald M. Behling, who 
is resigning from organizational duties due 
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to ill health but who will continue to 
devote some of his time to personal pro- 


duction. 
x * * 


Occidental Life (Calif.): Wellborn 
Estes, in the business since 1924 and with 
the company since 1941, has been named 
General Agent in Clayton, Missouri. He 
formerly held a similar post for the com- 
pany in St. Louis. 


x *« ® 


Pan-American Life: ar! Rk. Ormsbee, 
Jr..a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, has been named General Agent for 
the company in Norfolk, Virginia, with 
offices at 426 Helena Building. 

William Ek. Frans, in the business sev- 
eral years, has been named Ceneral Agent 
for the company in Erie, Pennsylvania 
and surrounding counties. 


x * ® 


Prudential: Stuart G. Clinchard, C.L.U., 
with the company since 1927, has been 
named Manager of the Tulsa, Okla. dis- 
trict ofhce. 

Has opened a new Group Sales Offce 
in the Maritime Building in New Orleans, 
Louisiana under the supervision of Hal- 
liam J. Harford, which will serve as a 
branch of the company’s Central States 
regional office at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Norman E. Bollinger (1941) has been 
named Manager of Kansas City District 
Office #2. 


x * * 


Reliance Life: ar! L. Wieand, in the 
business 6 years with the Pacific Mutual, 
has been named Manager of the new field 
unit known as Lehigh Valley Department 
which headquarters in Allentown, Pa. 


es FR 


State Mutual: aturin B. Bay, C.L.U., 
in the business 20 years with the Pruden- 
tial, has been named Associate General 
Agent of the Raymond WW. rank Agency 
of the company in Chicago. 

Fred M. Selling has been named Gen- 
eral Agent in Greater New York in part- 
nership with his father, Ju/tus Selling and 
henceforth the agency will be known as 
The Julius Selling Agency. Both men 
are well known and have been in the 
business many years. 

New paid Ordinary for September, 
1949 showed a 17% gain over the same 
month in 1948, 


x * * 


Sun Life (Can.): J. D. Kelleher and B. 
}. Horner, Jr. (1946) have been named 
Managers for the company in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. and Nashville, Tenn., respectively. 
Respective Managers lV’. IV. Barry at 
Pittsburgh and RB. B. Horner at Nashville 
have both retired under the company’s 
Pension plan. 

Effective October 1, John C. Rueger, 
(.L.U., and with the company since 1942, 
opened up the first Texas office in the 
‘ity National Bank Building in Houston. 
‘he Sun now operates in 40 states, as well 
is the District of Columbia and the Ter- 
itory of Hawaii. 
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Union Central: Has produced a beauti- 
ful memorial to the late Walter E. Barton 
(9-13-48) in the form of a 28-page 
booklet. Mr. Barton was President of the 
Chas. B. Knight Agency of the company 
at New York City and at the time of his 
death his Agency had $301,087,720 of life 
insurance in force. 


x * * 


Washington National: Fk. J. Wetter- 
lund, Vice President and General Counsel, 
has been elected President of the Insur- 
ance Economic Society. In this capacity 
he succeeds C. O. Pauley. 

E. H. O’Connor, well known through- 
out the business, is the Managing Director 
of the Society. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Agency Management Assn., Nov. 9-11, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, P. Q.., 


Canada. 

Institute Home Office Underwriters, 
Nov. 10-12, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Society of Actuaries (First Meeting), 
Nov. 14-16, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

National Assn. Ins. Commissioners, Dec. 
4-8, Hotels Galvez and Buccaneer, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

Life Insurance Assn. of America, Dec. 
14, 15, Waldorf, New York City. 

Institute of Life Insurance, Dec. 16, 


Waldorf, New York City. 
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BY CHOICE 


AM a life insurance man. I came 
Tinto this business by choice. It is 
my life’s work. It is my duty to per- 
form this work to the best of my abil- 
ity and to devote as much time to my 
job as I can. My job is one of ser- 
vice to my fellowmen. It is the high- 
est type of service, that of provid- 
ing for the welfare of old men and 
women, young and _ middle-aged 
women, and children who have been 
deprived of their natural means of 
support by the untimely death of 
the husband and father. In this job 
| have little to spend but time. Time 
is my capital. 

Everyone of us enjoy certain re- 
quisites of successtul selling. How- 
ever, failure to adhere to well-defined 
fundamentals creates such havoc that 
a large number of men hovering on 
the brink of success fall by the way- 
side. 

Successful selling does not require 
a Houdini or a personality man, but 
merely the application of common 
sense, so common that it frequently 
is uncommon. 

Selling is not order-taking. Sell- 
ing is the art of creating an order 
where none appears to exist. An 
example of selling is that of the 
piano salesman who approaches a 
family of moderate means, flatters 
the parents into real appreciation of 
their little daughter, tells them how 
she may some day be a “wallflower” 
if she grows up without individual 
attainments, and them to 
visualize their daughter in later 
years—a popular young lady because 
of her musical ability. A piano is 
purchased because a real job of 
selling was done. 


Causes 


\Vhy can’t we be order-takers in- 
stead of salesmen? Simply because 
people don’t order life insurance, and 
if they did, the commission rate 
would soon be adjusted to earnings 
commensurate with those of a 
grocery clerk. 

\Vhy don’t people order life in- 
surance? Simply because they do 
not understand it. It is not described 
In magazines, funnies or on the sport 
pages, nor in the movies. People can 
only learn about it through an un- 
derwriter. We can become success- 
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J. DEMJANOVIC 


Monumental Life, Cleveland 


ful salesmen by following certain 
proven fundamentals. 

1. Know Your Business. 
learning, as the prospect expects the 
salesman with whom he does busi- 
ness to know what life insurance is 
and how it can be put to work in 
each special situation. Knowledge of 
his business gives a man power, con- 
fidence, and removes the inferiority 
complex. 

2. Love Your Business. Love to 
be a salesman. Fate does not permit 
a man to be successful when he is 
not enthusiastic about his job. Seek 
the thrill of being able to go out to 
the buyers while others must wait 
for the buyers to come to them. 
What offers more spice in life than 
being a salesman, or more satis- 
faction in making a good living 
while doing good for others? What 
fun it is to crack the so-called “hard 
nuts.”’ Life insurance is the business 
of thrills, every approach is a chal- 


Keep: 





lenge to your alertness, every inter- 
view is an exciting situation with 
you the hero. Every signed applica- 
tion makes your heart beat faster. 
Monotony—the word is not in your 
vocabulary. 


3. Cultivate proper mental atti- 
tude. A proper mental attitude is 
the chassis on which success is 
built. Do you want to succeed? Do 
you like the life insurance business ? 
Do you want to be a winner? Then 
you must be enthusiastic. It is a 
great and requisite quality. It is 
contagious. People will want to do 
business with you because you have 
it. The right mental attitude keeps a 
man thinking straight about his job. 
Mental attitude counts more than 
health, money, or opportunities. Be 
true to everyone, be kind to every- 
one and let each one know you are 
working for success. Success in all 
directions for all concerned. 
HOPE BIG—- PLAN BIG— BE 
BIG 


From The Old Black Hen. 
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A LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM IS 
COMPLETE WITHOUT NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE AND GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
DISABILITY INCOME INSURANCE THAT 
CONTAINS AMONG OTHER VITAL 


1. A Waiver of Premium Benefit 
And 


2. A Grace Period of 31 Days for 
the Payment of Premiums 


RECOMMEND THIS NECESSARY PRO- 
TECTION TO YOUR CLIENTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 
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Capital Formation—from page | | 


“T have not included among these 
alternatives the possibility of cor- 
porations becoming more self-financ- 
ing through the plowing back of 
earnings. Corporations are already 
financing a large share of their cap- 
ital formation out of earnings; and 
I believe that the effect of collective 
bargaining will prevent them from 
substantially increasing earnings 
available for such use. 


“The first alternative is encourage- 
ment of the flow of venture funds 
into business. Only about 8 per cent 
of corporate capital formation dur- 
ing a recent year was financed from 
capital stock. This is a pitifully small 
amount of equity investment to be 
flowing into business. At the same 
time, when the net equity investment 
by individuals in business was $1.3 
billion, those individuals owned 
liquid savings in the amount of $172 
billion. To put the matter more 
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edge in the life insurance market today!”’ 
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forcibly, when individuals had liquid 
savings worth more than twice the 
total value of all the common stock 
on the stock exchanges, they were 


willing that year to invest only 
one /one-hundred-thirtieth of their 


liquid holdings in the common stock 
of business enterprise. 

‘These facts tell us that there js 
an ample reservoir of funds, but 


individuals are withholding their 
liquid assets from venture uses, 


Why are individuals doing this, and 
what is the remedy ? 

“I do not feel competent to an- 
swer these questions. | do feel con- 
fident in saying, however, that the 
often-suggested remedy of lowering 
the progressiveness of the income 
tax rates is an overly simplified ap- 
proach to this matter. In fact, I do 
not believe that a general reduction 
of income tax rates goes to the heart 
of the matter at all. A general in- 
come tax reduction is more likely to 
result 
more savings seeking a fixed income 
than it is to result in more venture 
capital. 


in greater consumption or 


Second 


The second alternative for finance. 
ing capital formation in the future is 
by the diversion of the debt-seeking 
funds of financial institutions to ven- 
ture purposes. It would be par- 
ticularly important that financial in- 
stitutions wholeheartedly enter the 
venture field if the public should 
prove unwilling to revise the tax 
laws to encourage equity investment 
by individuals, or if better sales 
methods for distributing equities are 
not developed. 

“Financial institutions—such as 
savings banks, life insurance com- 
panies, trust companies, credit 
unions, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and miscellaneous institutions 
now have about $152 billion in assets 
and the annual addition of new funds 
amounts to about $10 billion per 
year. Of these sums, slightly less 
than 40% of total assets and some- 
what less than 40% of the new an- 
nual savings are administered by the 
life insurance companies. 

“All of these financial institutions, 
of course, invest predominately in 
fixed-income obligations with very 
little available for common or pre- 
ferred stocks. When one considers 
that the annual additions of new 
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funds for investment of these in- 
stitutions is $10 billion, while the 
new money flotations of common and 
preferred stocks <n mie only about 
$1.5 billion per year, it is apparent 
that the tae 2 i ti could 
significantly augment the supply o 
equity funds. 

“IT would like to say as an aside 
remark here, that when | speak of 
diverting the debt-seeking funds of 
financial institutions into venture 
capital, I do not necessarily mean 
into common stocks. It is my opinion 
that life insurance companies ought 
to minimize their purchases of com- 
mon stock, at least in the large, 
well-established companies. The 
tenor of the Atlantic and Pacific anti- 
trust case, the recent investigations 
of Congress, and even the speeches 
of the president of the New York 
Stock Exchange—all indicate a pro- 
found distrust of bigness and of life 
companies becoming shareholders 1n 
large corporations. In spite of the 
present criticisms of private place- 
ments, I think that private place- 
ments of preferred stock by new and 
developing business ts likely to be a 
more fruitful and publicly appre- 
ciated form of equity investment for 
life companies over a long period. 
Ownership of housing and_ rental 
properties is also likely to be a more 
acceptable form of equity investment. 


Obstacles 


“To resume, there are many ob- 
stacles in the way of financial insti- 
tutions going into venture or equity 
investment on a large scale. There 
are the investment laws which im 
large measure circumscribe the abil- 
ity of financial institutions to enter 
this field on a large scale. There is 
the valuation problem. The experi- 
ence, attitude, and tradition of in- 
vestment officers and directors otf 
fnancial institutions would also 
make the transition difficult. Most 
important of all, there is the moral 
and legal responsibilities to clients— 
whether they be depositors, policy- 
owners, trust beneficiary—to fulfill 
the contractual arrangements under 
which monies were saved and paid 
into the financial institution. 

“These obstacles do not mean that 
a change in investment practices is 
unpossible, but it does mean that 
the change will have to be slow. It 
will have to wait upon alteration of 
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laws, re-orientation of investment 
personnel, and perhaps the devising 
of new policy contracts in which cash 
values are tied to equities. 

“None of these changes are going 
to come of themselves. They will 
come only if the leadership in life 
insurance wants them to come and 


makes a conscious effort, daily, 
explore small changes of law, new 


training and experiences of invest- 
ment men, and new contracts with 
the public. Because the task is long, 
piecemeal, continuous, the leadership 
in financial institutions will only be 
able to carry out a basic change in 
its investment policy if it has per- 
spective of the needs of the economy 
and if it has an objective of how it 
wants to serve the economy. 

“If the public and if financial in- 
stitutions fail to provide capital then 
government will more and more 
enter the field. Because a private 
capital market is the very heart of a 
private economy, a government cap- 
ital market will mean a government 
operated economy. 

“Like the other two alternatives 
for financing future capital forma- 
tion,” Mr. Edmunds said, “the pro- 
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D. E. Carnahan Jr. 


Since joining The Ohio National on their return from military service 
in 1946, General Agent D. E. Carnahan and his son, D. E. Carnahan, 
Jr., have done a superior job as career life underwriters at Seattle, 
Washington. The success of The Carnahan Agency is an experience 
shared by many other family groups which enjoy the fullest co- 
operation of the progressive Ohio National. 
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vision of venture capital by govern- 
ment will only develop slewly. It 
will come through additional guar- 
antees to private lenders, aid to in- 
vestors, and gradually to outright 
grants to business. Those in the in- 
vestment field who rely upon gov- 
ernment guarantees, like FHA guar- 
antees, are being uncritical of the 
outcome to which this can lead. 

“The government is often looked 
upon as an aggressive force inter- 
vening in business affairs. I think 
a more accurate representation is 
that government is a rather passive 
institution which merely fills a 
vacuum when private enterprise does 
not do an adequate job. In a word, 
the way to have a privately financed 
economy is to make our private in- 
stitutions adequately finance the 
economy.” 


Repeat Performance 


The young man was rather shy, and after 
she had thrown her arms around him and 
kissed him for bringing her a bouquet of 
flowers, he jumped up and grabbed his hat. 

"Oh, don't go,” she said, as he made for 
the door. "The flowers were lovely, and | 
didn't mean to offend you.” 

"Oh, I'm not offended," he replied. ' 
going for more flowers.” 
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AGENCY MGM. MEETING 


WENTY-SIX Canadian com- 

pany members of the Agency 
Management Association will play 
host to approximately 600 agency 
executives of the Association, No- 
vember 9, 10, 11, at the Annual 
Meeting to be held at the Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec City. 

President George Dunbar, Super- 
intendent of Agencies, Mutual Life 
of Canada, will preside over the first 
meeting to be held in Canada since 
1941. 

Several outstanding speakers will 
headline the meeting which will 
cover the wide range of life insur- 
ance selling, management, training, 
research and other phases of life in- 
surance distribution. The complete 
program of speakers will be an- 
nounced later. 

Paul F. Clark, President of John 
Hancock, will deliver one of the prin- 
cipal addresses. Mr. Clark, who be- 
gan his career in the agency end of 
the business, is well known for his 
interest and philosophy of field prob- 
lems. 

President Dunbar, who also got 
his start in the field, will speak on 


current agency management develop- 
ment. Mr. Dunbar, a native of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, came to Canada as 
a youth. After previous experience 
in banking and in selling, he joined 
the Mutual of Canada as a field 
underwriter in 1934 and was a suc- 
cess from the beginning. He was 
called to the home office agency de- 
partment in 1938 and was appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of Agen- 
cies the following year. He was 
made Superintendent of Agencies in 
1945. Mr. Dunbar is well known 
as a speaker before life insurance 
groups in Canada and has_ been 
closely associated with the Agency 
Management Association’s activities. 

One of the features of the meet- 
ing will be a session devoted to the 
Association’s far-flung research pro- 
gram. Appearing during the session 
will be Dr. S. Rains Wallace, Direc- 
tor of Research; H. Fred Monley, 
Assistant Director, Company Rela- 
tions Division; and Charles J. Zim- 
merman, Associate Managing Di- 
rector. 

An event of special interest this 
year will be presentation of gavels to 
all of the living Chairmen of the 
Executive Committees and Boards of 
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LIFE INSURANCE® . 
of Guaranteed Rate Ordinary from birth to 
age 65 Substandard, Annuities, and T & P 
Disability Income ($10 monthly per $1,000) 
combined with wide choice of Life plans. 


A. and H INSURANCE®*. . Every form of 
Accident and Sickness coverage — including 
Franchise plans for five or more employees. 
Non-Cancellable Disability policies. Month- 
ly Premium plans. Special Risk coverages. 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE®. 
Individual, Family Group (ages 3 months 
to 80 years) and Franchise plans. Hospital 
Room and Board, Miscellaneous Hospital 
Extras, Surgeon’s Fees and Medical Care. 


—at the same time! 


Like growing corn, pumpkins, and beans in the 
same soil— Provident Producers sell the three 
types of personal protection at the same time 
—to the same prospects! 


. All modern forms 


. Issued on 


* All written on Group Plans (minimum of 25 employees) 






and on special forms designed for Railroad Employees. 





Directors of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, a predecessor or- 
ganization of the present Association 
dating back to 1922. Fourteen 
Chairmen, some of whom served 
more than one year, have been in- 
vited to receive their gavels. Presen- 
tation will be made by John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., who has headed the 
organization since its founding 27 
vears ago. 

Gavels will be given to: Oliver 
Thurman, 1922—-24; M. Albert Lin- 
ton, 1926-27, 1932-34; James Ful- 
ton, 1928-29; Frank L. Jones, 1930- 
31; E. B. Stevenson, 1934; W. \. 
Jaeger, 1935-36; Grant Hill, 1937; 
S. C. McEvenue, 1939; Vincent B. 


Coffin, (Board) 1940, (Executive 
Committee) 1941: H. T. Burnett, 
1940; Ford D. Albritton, 1942: 


Chester ©. Fischer, (Board) 1943, 
( Executive Committee) 1944; R. E. 
Irish, 1943; F. Hobart Haviland, 
1944. (In 1932, a Board of Directors 
was established from which an Ex- 
ecutive Committee was chosen. Pre- 
viously, the Committee alone func- 
tioned. ) 

The first two days of the meeting 
will be devoted to meetings of the 
Association’s 20 committees and the 
Board of Directors. 


DUTY 
First 


eer YHE Workingman’s 
Duty to His Family... In- 


surance” is the title of an article 
which ‘appeared recently in_ the 
Labor Digest, which is_ published 
at Pennsylvania & North Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. It is our un- 
derstanding that reprints of this ar- 
ticle are available from the igest. 

In closing the article, the author 
states: “When we consider the haz- 
ards of existence, it is clear that the 
taking out of life insurance is a duty 
that rests upon every individual who 
has others dependent upon him. So 
the wage worker should not wait to 
be solicited but should voluntarily 
seek insurance. Fatality lurks in pro- 
crastination, the putting off of this 
duty. Don’t wait! Get in touch with 
some insurance company and protect 
the family. It is the first duty of the 
wage earner.” 

The above advice is certainly not 
news to those in the life insurance 
business. It is, however, definitely 
news when an organ of labor states 
the same principle so emphatically. 
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Table d’Hote Outsells 
ala Carte 


It is a growing American habit to buy 
things in neatly packaged combinations. 
This explains the popularity of Occidental’s 
complete programming in one policy 
through rider-added benefits. 


lt makes buyer sense when one can have 
clean-up funds, family income, mortgage 


protection, retirement benefits and 


disability coverage — or combinations of 
these and other benefits — in one policy. 
It makes bigger sales, too! 


occidental life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of California 
V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


"We pay agents lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 
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ee y NTRODUCTION to Life In- 

surance, Volume II,” by J. B. 
Maclean, is now ready for distribu- 
tion by the Life Office Management 
Association. This is the second of 
the four volumes that Mr. Maclean 
is writing for the L.O.M.A. Insti- 
tute’s four Course I examinations. 
When fxnished, the series will con- 
stitute a comprehensive survey of the 
life insurance business. The four vol- 
umes will contain numerous ex- 
amples of life insurance principles 


FOUR ANSWERS 


FOR  THE-AMBITIOUS 
LIFE-UNDERWRITER 


A QUALITY COMPANY...VIUTLAL...top 
rating...over halt century of service 
TTTAleDi Me lilccicmmiltlileicce Mill liitlil amit Mie ane 
over eight millions in surplus...a very 
low net cost...full level premium reserve, 
modern streamlined contracts, zero to 
age 69...issuance of sub standard plans 


MeLltccscimelicuMM@etllicmileiMmilmtcciilitiiits 


A QUALITY COMPENSATION PLAN... 
extrenvely generous, yet strongly vested 
career lite underwriter contract... auto- 
matic tinancing... liberal general agency 
elilac: (eOMerelclilciceltlMlelaeelca tlil lm tice title 
tion...strongly vested...excellent tor 
securing and satistying the career lite 
underwriter...unique, dilterent...pays tor 
the quality underwriter...a liberal pension 


plan tor both. 


A QUALITY TRAINING PLAN... hom 
ottice schools tor career men...contin- 
uous group training development ot the 
general agent...using the best in selec- 


Trem iemecliiliileminmilitiae 


A QUALITY TERRITORY...friendly mid- 
western home ottice...ideal size ol 
company...quality territory available tor 
expansion. 


From Every Angle 
One of lhe Ces}. 
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and are being written in a style that 
is readily understood without pre- 
vious knowledge of the field. 

is readily understood by persons 
without previous knowledge of the 
held. 


This year, in addition to the 
Maclean textbook, the Institute has 
published a revised Examination 2 
Student’s Manual, an Examination 7 
Student’s Manual, and a new Course 
I Quiz Book. The latter adjusts the 
Examination 2 quiz questions to the 
content and emphasis of “Introduc- 
tion to Life Insurance, Volume II.” 


Companies are currently receiving 
1949-1950 Syllabi, posters, and pro- 
motional literature. These items are 
provided, free of charge, in whatever 
quantities that companies can use. 
The information booklet, “Oppor- 
tunity Knocks on Your Door,” is 
again available for distribution. 

At the L.O.M.A.’s Annual Con- 
ference in Swampscott in September, 
Frank L. Rowland, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Association, announced 
that the Institute had just completed 
its third consecutive record year. The 
official statistics are as follows: 


lxamunations written ..... 7 945 
Students participating ..... 4,409 
Companies represented .... 202 
Certificates awarded ....... 560 
Associateship diplomas 

EN avd aeceteewasex 68 
Fellowship diplomas 

EE becuse gawactsnae 60 


The unusually large number of 
Fellowship awards this year is ac- 
counted for by the fact that students 
who started theses before 1948 must 
complete them by October 1950, in 
order to have them considered in 
qualification for the Fellowship. 


In outlining plans for the imme- 
diate future, Mr. Rowland stated that 
the Association’s Educational Direc- 
tor will visit Southern companies 
this fall and will probably conduct 
instructor Seminars in Atlanta and 
Dallas. When asked to predict en- 
rollments for 1950 examinations, Mr. 
Rowland merely remarked that pros- 
pects appeared very bright. He based 
his optimism on two facts: one, that 
an increasing number of companies 
are prescribing the courses in con- 
nection with their supervisory devel- 
opment programs and, two, that 


more companies are urging their field 
employees to prepare for L.O.M.A, 
Institute examinations. 

At the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation held at Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts in September, the following 
officers were elected for the coming 
year: President, W. J. Adams, Sec- 
retary, Canada Life; Vice President, 
H. T. Polk, Treasurer, National Life 
& Accident. Directors elected for a 
term of 3 years are: R. C. Dimon, 
Vice President, Travelers; M. G. 
Fuller, Executive Vice President, 
State Farm; S. A. Riesenman, Sec- 
retary, Security Life & Accident. 
Those elected for 1 year are: C. H. 
Bader, Vice President, Interstate 
Life & Accident and also R. J. Has- 
brouck, Assistant Comptroller, Pru- 
dential, as Vice Chairman of Edu- 
cational Council. The — regular 
Executive officers of the Association, 
including Secretary Frank L. Row- 
land; Associate Secretary, L. R. 
Woodward; Educational Director, 
James H. Calderman ; Associate Di- 
rector, R. Werner Lederer were all 
re-elected. 


BOY AND GIRL BABIES 


OPULAR belief nothwithstand- 
Pine. it does not seem to be true 
that a higher proportion of boy 
babies are born at the time of a great 
war. At least, no evidence of such 
a phenomenon was found by Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company 
statisticians in a study of the ratio 
of male to female births in the United 
States during and immediately fol- 
lowing World War II. 

Each year during the ten year 
period from 1937 through 1946 the 
ratio was about 106 boys born for 
each 100 girls. Such variation as 
was shown from year to year can be 
explained on the basis of chance 
alone, the statisticians say. 

The study showed that the pro- 
portion of boy babies is greatest 
among young mothers, and decreases 
with the advance in age of the 
mothers. 

“There was no rise in the pro 
portion of births to young mothers 
during World War II,” the statis 
ticians note. “In fact, the proportion 
of such births was somewhat less 
than in the prewar years.” 
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A current John Hancock advertisement which indicates how the spirit of American Independence is fostered and 
strengthened by Life Insurance. So that these benefits may be shared by all, the John Hancock offers life insurance in all its forms: 
life, endowment and term policies, juvenile insurance, retirement income policies, annuity contracts, and all plans of group coverage. 








He larned the sea to sing Yankee Doodle 


You pon’t HEAR much about Old Stormalong nowadays, 
and that’s a pity. Time was, any proper-edycated seafaring man 
east o’ Cuttyhunk could tell you all about him. 


This here Stormalong, he was a monstrous able deep-water man. 
What floated, he could sail. What swum, he could catch. 

What thundered aid blowed, he could out-thunder and out-blow. 
Nothing of much account ever got done at sea without 

Stormie had his big hand in it. 


You heered about Columbus? Stormie was his navigator. Heered 
about the May flower? Stormie rowed it‘acrost. Heered about John 
Paul Jones? "Twas Stormie helped him start the U.S. Navy. 


Heered about sparm whales? Most as was caught, Stormie caught, 
and bare hands at that. Sea sarpints? Stormie scared ’em all 
so bad they ain’t showed their faces since. 





You heered about clipper ships? Stormie’s was so big, it was 
Wednesday in the fo’c’s’l when it was still Monday aft. 


One time he bumped into Central America in a fog and knocked 

a mite o’ land loose. That’s the Panama Canal, mate. Another time 
he grazed the coast of England and rubbed off a bit of his 

topside paint. Them’s the white cliffs o’ Dover, mate. 


Stormie’s still sailing, and always will. Wherever you find 
Americans doing a job on land or sea, Stormie’s there, working his 
good-natured miracles. For under the oilskins and the seaboots, 
he’s the old, familiar spirit of American self-reliance—the spirit of 
every man who steers a straight course in life, skipper of his fate, 
ready for any weather that may come. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














Presidential Address—from page |0 


to a larger and larger proportion of 
the people of this country. We know 
that in spreading the benefits and 
service of our companies, lies our 
greatest strength and our answer to 
those who question our ability to 
provide the ultimate security for 
homes and families. 

The brilliance of this prospect is 
dulled by several problems—prob- 
lems that have been continuously 
shifting from the state to the Federal 
level for our business and, of course 
for the American Life Convention. 
Because of deficit financing to which 





A STRONG COMPANY 
BUILDING A 
STRONG WEST 


Licensed and actively operating 
in 10 Western states and the 


Territory of Hawaii. 
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HOME 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Kenneth W. Cring 
Supt. of Agencies 


Ray H. Peterson 
President 
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we are unalterably opposed, we can 
expect cheap money to continue for 
some time. Therefore, we must 
expect some inflation to continue 
with business slumps occurring now 
and then, low interest rates and in- 
vestment earnings, and high costs of 
doing business. 

Then too, we have grown not only 
in stature but in prominence. The 
life imsurance business is big be- 
cause it has been accepted by the 
public as a democratic form of 
personal thrift. The bigness has 
made the safe investment of the 
funds, for which we are trustees, a 
greater problem. It is indeed a 
grave responsibility. While the 
future of investment perplexes me 
as I know it does you, I have no 
qualms about the ultimate outcome. 
I know the managements of the in- 
dividual companies will eventually 
find a solution by dealing with each 
element of the question as it arises. 

Unless it is retarded by a wise and 
interested public, we can expect, 
also, the continued encroachment of 
the welfare state. Up to this time 
we have seen that the welfare state 
is politically expedient to advocate, 
that it is easy for unthinking people 
to want. We have seen that it is 
sasy to sell because, on the surface, 
it appears to satisfy a basic need and, 
apparently, to add to the security 
of the home. 

“The welfare state is hard to op- 
pose. It appeals to those selfish 
instincts that make the majority of 
people unwilling to believe— 

That it is the worker who will pay. 

That pension and welfare demands 

will snowball. 

That it will destroy individual 

initiative. 

That it will dry up the major 

sources of private capital for 

business expansion and new enter- 
prises. 

That it will strangle production by 

eating up reserves through taxes. 

That it will eradicate personal 

qualities of thrift, self-reliance and 

independence. 


“Under all the deceitful promises 
of the welfare state lies the corollary 
and positive promise of increased 
taxation. Being a parasite, the wel- 
fare state must feed upon the wealth 
of the people to whom it would 
minister. In taxation, therefore, we 
find the greatest threat of the wel- 











fare state and also, its Achilles heel, 
Controlists, pure Socialists, Com- 
munists—none of them like to talk 
about taxes. They speak of some- 
thing for nothing—never of costs. 


The Tax Problem 


The road ahead is certainly full 
of obstacles. Some of them we might 
think unsurmountable if it were not 
for our faith in the ingenuity and 
enterprise of the people of this na- 
tion—if it were not for our faith in 
the stubborn refusal of the entire 
American public to accept 
substitutes.” 

The nation’s most immediate and 
pressing problem is the total effect 
of all taxation on all the American 
people. 

The over-all danger to America in 
taxation is, of course, twofold. It 
can destroy capital and it can destroy 
buying power. Indeed, the power 
to tax 1s the power to destroy. 

No warning to the public of the 
dangers of taxation can be made 
strong enough. Already the cost 
of government has consumed most 
of the economic ‘fat’ that our Amert- 
can economic system has accumu- 
lated. It is our policyowner's food- 
and-clothing-and-shelter-money that 
must carry the burden now. In 1929 
there was eighty-seven percent ot 
the national income left for spend- 
ing—now there is seventy-three per- 
cent. The average man now 
about three dollars out of every four 
dollars to call his own. In_ other 
words, an average man works sixty- 
two days each year just to pay his 
taxes. 

Mr. Bixby concluded by remark- 
ing that he did not know how much 
further we can go. 


pe OT 


gets 


Sharing It 


He got out of bed at 2 A.M., threw a 
dressing-gown over his pajamas, and gal- 
loped down two flights of stairs to the land- 
lord's flat. 

He rapped sharply. No answer. He knocked 
again, and again. Finally the door opened. 
A sleepy-eyed landlord stuck his head out. 

"Well," he demanded. “What do you 
want?" 

The other took a deep breath. 

"| just want to inform you,” he said, “thet 
| won't be able to pay the rent this month.” 

"Is that why you woke me in the middle 
of the night? Couldn't you tell me that in 
the morning?" 

The other nodded. 

“Certainly,” he admitted. “But why should 
| worry alone?" 





Best’s Life News 
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LUTC—trom page 12 


the first time, and it is estimated 
there will be some 160 classes with 
enrollments between 3,500 and 4,000 
agents. The possibilities of extension 
in future years are even greater, 
since the second year of the course 
will not be available until October 
1, 1950, in 73 percent of the com- 
munities which are expected to run 
first year classes this fall. 
Describing the curriculum, texts 
and teaching methods used in the 
LUTC, Mr. Zalinski gave particular 
emphasis to the instructors who are 
leading the various LUTC classes 
throughout the United States. These 
instructors, compensated at the rate 
of $20.00 for each class session, are 
furnished a 250-page Instructor’s 
Guide which presents instruction and 
administration procedures, text out- 
lines and case digests and explana- 
tions of and answers to the projects. 
It is interesting to note that those 
instructors who were personal pro- 
ducers voluntarily reported that their 
production increased substantially 
during the school year, despite the 
not inconsiderable amount of time 
devoted to leading an LUTC course. 
General agents and managers were 
likewise pleased with the ideas and 
information they gained which could 
assist them in running their own 
agencies. Proof positive is that ap- 
proximately two-thirds of those who 





instructed LUTC classes last year 
are planning to continue this fall. 

A very important part of the 
program is the maintenance of close 
contact between the instructor and 
the general agent or manager whose 
men are enrolled. This is done 
through special meetings with such 
agency heads, written reports by the 
instructor on individual students and 
class results as a whole, the attend- 
ance of managers and general agents 
at classes, encouraging them to re- 
view each assignment with their 
agents who are enrolled, especially 
the projects which throw important 
light on the agents’ methods and 
work habits in prospecting and sell- 


ing. 


Modest Cost 


The course aids agents in improv- 
ing their sales techniques, building 
markets and increasing sales through 
recognizing and solving all business 
and personal needs. It promotes in- 
creased knowledge, confidence and 
skills and greater efficiency through 
intelligent planning and time con- 
trol. It enables students to pick the 
brains of leading agents through a 
study of their sales and methods and 
to exchange ideas that work with 
men enrolled from many companies. 
It gives them weekly stimulation 
over a two-year period for the 
modest price of $50.00 per year. 
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INCOME TAXES 


Here's Real Inflation 


OTAL income taxes collected in 
the United States show an in- 
crease of over 1,100 per cent in 10 


/ 


years, from 2% billion dollars in 
1939 to just under 31 billion dollars 
in the fiscal year of 1949, with in- 
dividuals paying 60 per cent of this 
total, says an analysis by the family 
economics bureau of Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company. 

Number of persons hit by income 
taxes has increased proportionately, 
the bureau finds. There were 3.9 
million individual income taxpayers 
in 1939; in 1948 there were 41.8 
million. Although that number will 
be reduced for 1949 by the elimina- 
tion of several million small tax- 
payers from the rolls due to in- 
creased exemptions and_— other 
changes made by Congress in 1948, 
the list should still run somewhere 
around 36 million individual income 
taxpayers in 1949, the bureau esti- 
mates. Individual income taxes, fed- 
eral and state, furnished 18.6 billion 
dollars or 60 per cent of the 1949 
fiscal year total, while corporation 
income and profits taxes furnished 
12'4 billions, the remaining 40 per 
cent of the 30.8 billion income tax 
“take.” State imcome taxes con- 
tributed 144 billions of the total. 

Showing how rapidly dependence 
has shifted to the income tax as the 
main reliance for raising money to 
meet our various governmental ex- 
penses, the analysis points out that 
income taxes were less than a fifth 
of the 13.3 billion dollars collected 
in 1939 by our federal, state and 
local governments, while for 1949, 
income taxes produce nearly three- 
fifths of the estimated 54.5 billion 
dollars of total tax collections from 
all sources. Taxes other than income 
levies have increased approximately 
120 per cent in the 10-year period, 
while income taxes were making 
their 1,100 per cent rise. 





A French girl visiting this country was 
introduced to an elderly bishop, who, she 
was told, was about to celebrate his golden 
wedding. 

"Wot ees zees ‘golden wedding" you 
speak off?" she asked. "We do not have 
eet een France.” 

"That," said the bishop, “means that this 
woman and | have lived together for fifty 
years.” 

“Ah, zat ees beautiful!" breathed the girl. 
"So now you're getting married, no?" 
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Cheaper Money—from page | | 


actually reduced their holdings and 
are even refinancing maturing obli- 
gations at lower interest rates. At 
the moment the danger of inflation 
seems a thing of the past. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board which a few 
months ago was asking for additional 
power to increase bank reserves now 
has, of its own volition, decreased 
them. Although the yields on gov- 
ernment bonds have not as yet gone 
as low as they were in 1946, the 
trend has been downward all year. 
Recently the rate on one year certifi- 
cates was dropped to 1% per cent 
and the Treasury seems now to be 
toying with the old Morgenthau 
policy of refunding long term bonds 
with short term paper so as to carry 
a larger amount of government debt 
in the banks. 


Interest Rates Today Arbitrarily 
Controlled 


It must be remembered at the 
outset that the interest rate today 
is not the result of the forces of sup- 
ply and demand for savings working 
out in a free money market. The old 


classical Economist’s idea that one 
could not borrow what someone else 
had not saved is no longer valid. 
Today our monetary authorities 
know how to manipulate our bank- 
ing system in ways never dreamed 
of thirty years ago. Central bank 
action can make loanable funds cheap 
and materially increase the supply of 
money without the public hardly be- 
coming aware of it. For instance, 
how many people today know that 
our money supply increased by over 
a billion dollars in July and probably 
is continuing to increase at a rapid 
rate today. 

It probably is little exaggeration 
to state that never in our country's 
history, certainly never in peacetime, 
has the money market been subject 
to so many arbitrary controls as it 
has in the recent past. And however 
difficult it might have been last year 
to exercise these controls in such a 
way as to restrict bank credit and 
hamper the upward movement of 
prices, there is no doubt today about 
our banking authorities’ ability to in- 
crease the amount of loanable funds, 
reduce interest rates and increase the 
money supply. The Federal Reserve 
and the Treasury have all the powers 





they need for this purpose right now. 
Make no mistake about it. 

Last year on the surface of things 
it would appear as though our 
monetary authorities did not know 
exactly just what they wanted to do 
—increase interest rates or lower 
them. It is possible, of course, that 
there might not have been complete 
unanimity of opinion among the vari- 
ous governmental agencies about the 
proper action to follow. We know 
from the statements made by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, that it wanted to 
restrict the excessive expansion of 
bank credit ever since the latter part 
of 1946 and it instituted various steps 
looking toward that end. But when 
it became apparent late in 1947 that 
such steps would lead to a rise in 
interest rates which would 
government bonds to decline in price, 
our monetary authorities 
frightened at this prospect and, by 
their policy of supporting govern- 
ment bond prices, more or less nulli- 
fied the restrictive effects of the ac- 
tions which they had 
taken. 

In the case of mortgage loans, as 
you all know, the level of interest 
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pany-sponsored group plan. 








Pilot Representatives Have an 
Excellent Group Insurance Plan .. . 


For an agent to do his best work, he 
should have freedom from worry over 
premature death or the cost of hospitaliza- 
tion and surgeon’s fees. Piloteers have 
this security as a result of a liberal com- 
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Splendid Opportunity For 


LIFE INSURANCE 
SALESMEN 


Establish your own successful business, a 
real life insurance career. This can be done 
by securing an Agency Contract with New 
World Life Insurance Company. 


The New World Life is strong, aggressive 
and growing. The Company's policies are: 


1. To select men carefully. 
2. To pay adequate salaries, and 
3. In every manner hasten their personal 


Some openings are available in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California. 


For Agency Representation, Write: 
BURT BABCOCK, Vice President and 


Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New World Life Building 
Seattle 4, Washington 
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rates has been more or less arbitrar- 
ily established by the Veterans and 
the Federal Housing Administration. 
During the recent past when there 
has been little or no market for 4 
per cent V.A. and F.H.A. loans in- 
stead of increasing this rate to 4% 
per cent, which would have made an 
ample private market for them, the 
Government through an R.F.C. sub- 
sidiary has furnished the funds for 
these loans. Last year I believe that 
it purchased them in an amount over 
$1 billion and since July Ist of this 
vear over $250 million has_ been 
used for this purpose. Here is one 
of the most flagrant examples of the 
Government’s pressure to keep in- 
terest rates lower than a free com- 
petitive money market would make 
them. 

In the face of this experience I 
think that it can be taken for granted 
that the present Administration 1s 
going to want to keep interest rates 
low as long as it can. Frankly, I 
think that in spite of our large Fed- 
eral debt, it is a mistake to put so 
much emphasis upon the necessity of 
low interest rates. But at the mo- 
ment, the trend of thinking 1n this 
connection is opposed to mine and 
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says Mrs. Harold Knoblauch 





out of the question and his army 
years convinced him he didn't 
want to continue ‘taking orders 
any longer.’ 

Suddenly the ‘fog lifted.’ 
Harold was lucky enough to see 
the Minnesota Mutual's Organ- 
ized Sales Plan in action. Harold 
had only been a Minnesota 
Mutualite seven months and al- 


ready he knew he had picked a career with 


"It's hard to realize how many men are 
merely existing at their jobs because they're 
used to the routine and don't want to quit. 
My husband was one case of a capable man 
‘chained’ to a mediocre position until he had 
his eyes opened to a secure and prosperous 


| met Harold just after he was discharged 
from the Army. His return to civilian life 
wasn t quite all he had hoped. Although he 
was now ‘keyman' in his department he saw 
that any future chance of advancement was 


7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. 


you would do well to base all your 
calculations on the fact that the Gov- 
ernment in the foreseeable future will 
make every possible attempt to keep 
the general level of interest rates no 
higher than it was at the beginning 
of this year. There may be a little 
change in the pattern of interest rates 
between very short and long term 
paper but nothing of any great sig- 
nificance. 


Two Questions 


Assuming this to be true there are 
only two fundamental questions on 
interest rates today about which 
there can be much difference of 
opinion. The first is to decide why 
it is reasonable to expect that the 
Government may want even lower 
interest rates than those now prevail- 
ing. The other is to determine what 
are the limits to the Government's 
control of the interest rate. In other 
words, can it get what it wants? 

Speaking bluntly, there are two 
reasons why I think the Government 
may want even lower interest rates. 
(1) Because they think that lower 
interest rates will stimulate business 
activity and (2) because the Gov- 


an unlimited future. Today we both look back 
with gratitude to that wonderful day when 
Harold put his best foot forward with the 
Minnesota Mutual!” 


In Harold Knoblauch’s first full year of pro- 
duction his examined business totaled $641,096 
end as a quality award he received 7% of first 
year commissions in extra CLUB CREDITS. 


lf you want to know how Harold Knoblauch 
does it, write today. 


There’s no obligation. 


Organized 1880 








ernment is now running a deficit and, 
of course, lower interest rates will 
make it easier and cheaper for the 
Treasury to finance the deficit. 

Probably when the Federal Re- 
serve Open Market Committee made 
its first announcement on June 28 
last of a change in credit policy, it 
had in mind that perhaps cheaper 
money might act as a business stimu- 
lant. You will recall that a business 
recession had begun to set in early in 
the summer and bank loans had be- 
gun to decline. It may also be worth 
bearing in mind that by that time it 
was quite generally admitted in Gov- 
ernment circles that the Treasury 
was going to run a deficit for the 
coming fiscal year of somewhere be- 
tween $4 and $5 billions. This money 
would have to be borrowed. 

It should be apparent after our 
experience in financing the war that 
there is nothing mysterious about 
the technique of cheap money and 
it also should be apparent what the 
limits of the Government are if it at- 
tempts to make money cheap, should 
the economic forces of the nation be 
making for dearer money. The tech- 
nique is nothing but an ever creation 


(Continued on the next page) 
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of more and more bank reserves by 
the Federal Reserve banks with the 
result that an ever and ever larger 
increase takes place in bank deposits 
and bank cash, that the liquid re- 
sources of individuals become ever 
and ever larger, and with the result 
that the possibility of inflation be- 
comes greater and greater. 

It is doubtful if there is any one 
single factor which exercises a 
greater control over our whole eco- 
nomic activity than the money sup- 
ply. The overall objective of any 
intelligent monetary policy should 
be to control the money supply in 
such a way as to make it neither 
redundant nor scarce. Under con- 
ditions of full employment and scarce 
raw materials such as have existed 
during the last three years, total 
production could be increased only 
very slowly, probably at a rate no 
higher than 2 or 3 per cent annually. 
The Federal Reserve Index Number 
of Physical Production for the last 
two years seems to show this. If 
within such physical limitations, the 
supply of money is increased through 
substitution of bank credit for sav- 


ings on such a scale as took place 
during the past three years, inflation 
is bound to result. No competent 
student of money, credit and prices 
denies it and, as a matter of fact, in- 
flation did result as we all know and 
no amount of price control could 
have prevented it. 


The Deficit Financing Argument 


Bank credit was a dangerous sub- 
stitute for a scarcity of capital in a 
period such as we went through 1n 
1947-48. But in a period of depres- 
sion when there is a large number of 
unemployed, when commodities are 
abundant and when the economy is 
not running at full capacity, bank 
credit can be substituted for savings 
with little danger. It tends to add to 
the total money supply, increases de- 
mand for goods and has a tendency, 
other things being equal, to step up 
production, increase output and not 
disturb prices. 

This is shown clearly when one 
studies the impact of low interest 
rates on the cost of life imsurance. 
The ownership of life insurance is 
not centered in the rich. The average 
policy, even excluding industrial life 
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insurance is not large and the billions 
of life insurance in force in this coun- 
try is owned by the rank and file 
of our average ordinary citizens, 
Anything that increases the cost of 
life insurance is a burden which the 
average man has to bear. 

Recently, we had our actuaries 
prepare the net costs for a term of 
twenty years on an ordinary life in- 
surance policy issued at age 35, based 
on the premium and dividend scales 
in force in 1929 for the ten largest 
participating companies, excluding 
industrial companies, doing business 
in the State of New York. Then we 
had them prepare a similar cost for 
this type of policy and for the same 
companies according to the premium 
and dividend scales currently in 
force. We found that the cost of in- 
surance on account of the reduced 
interest rate alone had gone up 21 
per cent. 

But this is not the whole story as 
to the increase in the costs of in- 
surance by any means. If the insured 
wants to provide the same monthly 
income for his beneficiary, he must 
now carry more imsurance than he 
did in 1929 because of the lower in- 
terest rate that the insurance com- 
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panies are able to pay on money left 
with them. 

The increase in the cost of pro- 
viding a given number of dollars of 
income to a beneficiary through in- 
surance is really astonishing. I shall 
illustrate the cost of maintaining 
enough ordinary life insurance issued 
at age 35 so that if the insured dies 
during the twentieth policy year 
when his wife is age 55, she will be 
guaranteed a monthly income of $100 
a month for life with ten years in- 
come certain. This is a typical settle- 
ment option producing a somewhat 
smaller income if the insured dies 
earlier and a somewhat larger income 
in the event of later death. Using the 
averages for the same ten companies 
previously mentioned in 1929 it 
would have been necessary for this 
purpose to buy a $17,500 policy, the 
net cost of which for 20 years, ac- 
cording to 1929 premium and divi- 
dend rates, would have been $6,178, 
or an average of $309 per year. To- 
day, to provide the same number of 
dollars of income, the policyholder 
would have to buy $22,950 of life in- 
surance, the net cost of which for 20 
vears, according to 1948 rates, would 
he $9,823, or an average of $491 per 
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year. In short, the cost of providing 
such a life income has increased 59 
per cent. 

This 59 per cent increase in the 
cost of providing a life income of the 
same number of dollars is a fair 
measure of the impact of lower in- 
terest earnings on those policyhold- 
ers who buy life insurance for the 
income it will produce. 

Substantially, all of this increase in 
cost is due to lower interest rates. 
Although there has been a consider- 
able improvement in mortality dur- 
ing this period, the net effect of such 
improved mortality is quite small; 
for it operates in the direction of re- 
ducing the cost before the death of 
the insured and then in the di- 
rection of increasing the cost after his 
death because of the greater longev- 
ity of the beneficiary as well as of 
the insured. The 1948 Life Insurance 
Fact Book, published by the Institute 
of Life Insurance, shows that ex- 
penses over this period had increased 
by only 3 per cent of the premium 
and interest income; hence little of 
this increase in cost is due to higher 
expense rates. 

Nor can this 59 per cent increase 
in the cost of providing the same 


number of dollars of monthly income 
be dismissed with the statement that 
it is just part and parcel of the 
general increase in the cost of liv- 
ing and is typical of the increase 
which has taken place in the general 
price level. 

In order to provide the same 
quantity of food, shelter and clothing 
that was provided by an income of 
$100 a month before the war, it is 
now necessary to provide an income 
which, when expressed in dollars, 1s 
increased in proportion to the in- 
crease in the general price level. 
In other words, the policyholder 
who wants to insure his wife an in- 
come for life sufficient to provide the 
same quantity of food, clothing and 
shelter, must now not only provide 
a larger number of dollars of monthly 
income—larger in proportion to the 
increase in the general price level 
but each dollar of such monthly in- 
come now costs him 59 per cent 
more than it did 20 years ago. In 
short, he must carry about 70 per 
cent more insurance and at a 59 per 
cent increase in cost. 

This 59 per cent increase in cost 
is the measure of the added burden 

(Continued on the next page) 
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on a large and increasing number 
of policyholders due solely to the 
reduction which, incidentally, is due 
largely, if not solely, to the low in- 
terest policy of our Federal Govern- 
ment. Verily, someone pays the price 
for low interest rates even if the 
Treasury does not. All too often, | 
am afraid, it is going to be the 
widows and orphans who are the 
principal beneficiaries of life insur- 
ance policies. 


No Increase in Interest Rates 
Foreseen 


Bearing in mind that the money 
market will continue to be controlled 
by those who believe in cheap money, 
any material change in interest rates 
on the up side is very unlikely. Do 
not plan on it. When one considers 
with what reluctance our monetary 
authorities permitted interest rates 
to rise during the past two and one- 
half years, when the demand for 
new funds for business investment 
far exceeded the supply of savings, 
you can be certain that these au- 
thorities will not do anything to 
make interest rates go up if the de- 
mand for business investment should 
decline. And there probably will be 
some decline in business investment 


during 1950. It is with regret, there- 
fore, that I feel compelled to tell 
you that barring such increased 
armament expenditures as may call 
for deficits large enough to put the 
forces of inflation to work, there is 
little or no chance of an upward 
movement in the interest rate for the 
coming year. 

Moreover, if the business pattern 
for the months immediately ahead is 
one of continuing readjustment 
downward, if the total volume of 
private construction declines as now 
seems likely and if inventories do not 
increase and there is some slacken- 
ing in the overall rate of business 
activity, then interest rates will tend 
to move downward. 

Moreover, | believe that if a situ- 
ation should come to pass where 
there is a really considerable volume 
of unemployment, and this is pos- 
sible, it is my further belief that 
the monetary authorities will take 
further positive steps in one way or 
another to make money cheaper in 
the hope of stimulating private lend- 
ing and investing. Those who believe 
in the beneficial effects of deficit fi- 
nancing still seem to be in power. 

The outlook for the interest rate, 
therefore, depends upon the outlook 
for business and the movement of 
prices. If in an inflationary period 
such as we had in 1947-48 the then 
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prevailing structure of interest r.ites 
could be maintained, what likelihood 
is there in the present situation that 
they will be permitted to go higher? 
Is it not almost a certainty that if 
prices continue their recent decline, 
if unemployment should increase and 
the rate of business activity slow 
down, interest rates would also de- 
cline? 


All of us charged with the man- 
agement of life insurance companies 
should make no long distance plans 
with the expectation of higher in- 
terest rates than now prevail. Premi- 
ums, reserves and settlement options 
should all be based on a rate no 
higher than 3 per cent. In my own 
Company we are using a lower rate. 
In a space of seventeen years the 
average net rate of interest earned 
by lite msurance companies has de- 
creased from 5 per cent to a rate 
under 3 per cent. As you know, 
this has caused a reduction in policy 
dividends, an increase in premium 
rates, lower interest rate guarantees 
on settlement options, the strength- 
ening of reserves on old policies, and, 
in brief, a set of decisions all of which 
has resulted in making msurance cost 
more for the premium-paying policy- 
holder on the one hand and in giving 
less to the beneficiaries of the policies 
on the other. 


However, in spite of the fact that 
| can see no material increase 1n 1n- 
terest rates in the immediate future, 
the long term economic outlook it 
left to work itself out is making for 
higher rates. There will be a world 
scarcity of capital for years ahead. 
Social and political trends are stimu- 
lating the propensity to consume at 
the expense of savings. [The advent 
of the social welfare state and the 
craze for pensions make this in 
evitable. In fact, the commitments 
expressed and implied of our present 
Administration makes inflation still 
the long term danger. But when 
inflation and rising prices come 
again, as come I| think they will if 
present trends continue, it 1s doubtful 
if rising interest rates will be per 
mitted to correct the situation. It 1s 
more than likely that at such a time 
another attempt will be made at price 
control. As someone has so apth 
said, we apparently learn nothing 
from history except that we learn 
nothing from history. 
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REJECTIONS 


4 Out of 100 


ITH more than seven million 
WY codinary life insurance policies 
applied for in this country last year, 
96 out of 100 were on persons accept- 
able for insurance, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. 

Of the policies issued, 93% were 
standard rate and 7% extra rate 
policies for persons found to have 
some medical, occupational or other 
impairment. 

Just under 4% of the applications 
for insurance were declined by the 
companies and the $275,009 declined 
amounted to $850,000,000 out of a 
total of $19,000,000 OOO applied for. 


Heart Diseases Lead 


Chief cause for the declinations 
was cardiovascular-renal diseases, 
which now constitute America’s No. 
1 Killer. ‘These diseases accounted 
for between 40° and 50% of the 
declinations or somewhat over 100,- 
OOO cases. 

Medical history of past impair- 
ments was the next in importance, 
accounting for somewhat less than 
20% of declinations. Physical find- 
ings other than cardiovascular-renal 
caused about 15% of the declina- 
tions; underweight and overweight 
combined less than 2% ; occupa- 
tional hazards less than 2%. 

Of those issued extra rate poli- 
cies because of impairments, car- 
diovascular-renal diseases also con- 
stituted the leading cause for the 
extra rating, accounting for 20% to 
30% of the cases. Overweight and 
underweight combined accounted for 
more than 10% of the cases requir- 
ing extra rates. Relatively few of 
these cases of non-normal weight re- 
sulted in outright declination, but 
a large number required an extra 
premium for the additional hazard 
involved. Medical history accounted 
for about 10% of the extra ratings, 
other physical findings about 10%, 
occupational hazards about 25%. 

“The careful check made of every 
person applying for life insurance, 
covering family history, physical 
condition, occupation, habits and 
amount applied for in relation to in- 
come, has been an important factor 
in reducing life insurance declina- 
tions to a minimum over the years,” 
the Institute commented. 
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= UNITED invites correspondence from 
producers interested in our combination life, 


accident and sickness contracts ready for issu- 


Operating from coast to coast in thirty states and the 
District of Columbia 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 




















“The checking serves a double 
purpose for life insurance policy- 
holders and would-be policyholders. 
It not only prevents costs from being 
affected unduly by insuring persons 
with serious impairments, but it also 
enables the companies to extend pro- 
tection to more and more people as 
they clearly define the areas of 1m- 
pairments, and trace the after ef- 
fects.” 

Definitions 

Committee—A group that keeps minutes 

but wastes hours. 


Firmness—An admirable quality in our- 
selves and pure stubbornness in other peo- 


ple. 
Infant prodigy—Small child with highly 
imaginative parents. 


In-law—The one law you can't flout. 

Joint account—A bank account in which a 
husband deposits money and his wife draws 
it out. 

Philosophy—The system of being unhappy 
intelligently. 

Advice—What man gives when he's too 
old to set a bad example. 

Average girl—One who thinks she is 
“above the average.” 

Philosopher—A person who always knows 
what to do until it happens to him. 

Parking lot—A place where you leave 
your car to have dents made in fenders. 

Neatness—The one good thing about be- 
ing bald. 

Income: The amount of money, that no mat- 
ter how large it is, you always spend more 
than. 

Flattery: Soft soap (90% lye). 

Silence: What you don't hear when you 
listen. 

Imagination: What stays home with the little 
woman on her husband's night out. 
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SUCCESSFUL sales manager 
ante told his men that the 
best investment in the world for 
them was a full-length mirror. He 
placed its value “at about $25,000”! 

That is particularly true of life 
underwriters, although it applies to 
office employees, too. Some men, 
especially in the hot weather that has 
just passed, think they can “get by” 
with an open sports shirt, and 
clothes you'd expect to see on the 
beach. They can “get by’; but it 
costs them prestige, respect and 
cold cash, for no one likes to entrust 
his money to a man in a play suit. 





TAKE A LOOK AT YOURSELF 


Look about you at the good busi- 
ness men in your community—the 
merchant, doctor, lawyer, banker. 
Are you a business man? 

Farmers? We asked Don Ross, 
the famous promotion manager for 
Successful Farming magazine, who 
knows as much about farmers as 
most any man alive, how a life insur- 
ance salesman should dress to call 
on a farmer sweating in the field. 
‘Any salesman,” he replied, “should 
be the best dressed man in the inter- 
view. And a farmer doesn’t want to 
do business with a man who doesn't 
look like a good business man.” 


a | 
VESTED RENEWALS 


Think of your own security as you sell security to 
others! For instance, if you were writing our Life, 
Accident, Health and Hospital insurance and should 
leave or die, you or your estate would continue to 
receive your renewals on a vested basis. Our Com- 
pany is a leader in providing the advantages of 
vested renewals for representatives. 


Want more details? Write in confidence. 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 





DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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Still Breaking Records 


During 1948, our Gulf Life fieldmen surpassed their 1947 
record of increase, continuing their habit of ever-greater 
accomplishments. They began 1949, with $441,798,285.00 


Insurance in Force, and $51,409,117 in Policyowners’ Assets. 






"A Southern Institution” 
Jacksonville, Florida 


f COMPANY 








Expensive clothes are unneces- 
sary. Clean, well-pressed clothes are 
essential. So let’s look in our miir- 
rors and check these points : 

(1) Am I dressed as well as the 
successful men in my community ? 

(2) Do I always wear a tie to 
talk business? (Coats may some- 
times come off in a business inter- 
view in hot weather—neckties 
never. ) 

(3) Do | take enough baths in 
hot weather ? 

(4) Do I wash my teeth regu- 
larly ? 

(5) Is my hat clean—or soiled 
and slouchy ? 

(6) Are my shoes shined—and 
not “loafers” ? 

(7) Are my clothes pressed to- 
day, or do I look like I’m wearing 
pajamas ? 

(8) Am I dressed like a business 
man, or would my hat, suit, tie, shirt 
or shoes look better on a golf course, 
at the beach—or in my closet at 
home ? 

lf we can’t pass our own mirror 
inspection on all these points, let’s 
change—and get the thrill and satis- 
faction of knowing we are dressed 
as people expect a successful busi- 
ness man to be dressed! 


Liberty Life Ins., Co. 


WHAT DO YOU SELL? 


What do you sell, a policy? 
A thing of black and white? 

A printed form with a dollar mark? 
Is that the stuff you write? 


Or is it a roof and a sheltering wall, 
And a vining rose or two, 
A comfy bed for a curly head 
When the signer’s days are 
through? 


What do you sell, a sordid thing 
With a crepe and a wreath of 
gloom, 
With the thump of clods on a coffin 
lid 
And the price of a graveyard 
tomb ? 


Or is it the smile of a little child 
Asleep on her mother’s knee, 
With a future bright through his 
foresight 


To cherish his memory ? 
—North Carolina Mutual Life. 
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GROUP IN 1948 
Sets New Records 


the U. S. established new group 
life insurance plans during 1948, 
giving $3,000,000,000 of protection 
to 1,300,000 workers, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reports. 

In addition, about $3,000,000,000 
group life insurance was added by 
groups previously set up, making 
a record $6,000,000,000 new pro- 
tection in the year. 

At the start of this year, nearly 
45,000 worker groups had group 
life insurance programs, covering 
more than 17,000,000 workers for 
a total of $37,500,000,000 of pro- 
tection. In addition, more than a 
billion dollars of group life insur- 
ance was outstanding on between 
three and four million persons under 
some 8,000 group creditor plans, 
covering the unpaid balances of loans 
made. 

“This was a record year for group 
insurance,” the Institute said, ‘and 
brought the total of this type of 
voluntary protection set up for work- 
ers to nearly twice that of only six 
years before. The number of work- 
ers insured by these plans has 
doubled in the past ten years. Group 
life insurance has become almost as 
large as the total life insurance busi- 
ness was in 1920. More than 40% 
of all U. S. non-agricultural work- 
ers and non-governmental employ- 
ees now have group life insurance.” 

Death benefit payments under all 
group life insurance have grown at 
practically the same rate. In 1948, 
they were $232,000,000, under 115,- 
000 policies. This compares with 
$104,000,000 in 1940 under 50,000 
policies. 

“The growth of group life insur- 
ance has been sharply accelerated 
in the past eight years,” the In- 
stitute added. “Prior to 1941, no 
year saw as large a net increase as 
one and one-half billion dollars. In 
the year the U. S. entered the war 
the increase was two and one-half 
billions and in 1948 it was $5,500,- 
000,000. Since the end of 1941, the 
number of group plans has grown by 
more than 20,000, the persons in- 
sured in these plans have increased 
by 9,000,000 and total group insur- 
ance owned has risen nearly $21,- 


000,000,000.” 
For November, 1949 
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“IS SPACE AVAILABLE 
in the Insurance Exchange Building?” 


This is usually the first question asked when a 
leading firm or individual, engaged in insur- 
ance or allied lines, seeks a Chicago office. 
While space in this building has been limited 
for years—and still is—nevertheless, the man- 
agement is prepared to do its best to satisfy 
the requirements of executives impressed with 
the value of this key location. Inquiries invited. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Chicago’s Largest Office Building 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 

















INTERNATIONAL CLAIM 
ASSN. 


New Officers 


the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 

pany, Hartford, Conn., was elected 
President of the International Claim 
Association at the closing session of 
its 40th Annual Meeting held at the 
Sagamore Hotel, Lake George. L. L. 
Phelps of the Great Northern Life 
Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl., 
was elected Vice President. Louis 
L. Graham, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, Mis- 


ine a A. BLANCHFIELD of 


souri, and F. L. Templeman, Mary- 
land Casualty Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland, were reelected to office as 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer respec- 
tively. John W. Ayer, New England 
Mutual, Boston, Mass.. was elected 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and the following were elected 
to the Executive Committee: Wil- 
liam N. Hutchison, New York Life 
Ins. Co., New York; Francis X. 
Reilly, Guardian Life Ins. Co., New 
York; W. Keith Kropp, Provident 
Life & Accident, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; J. Edwin Dowling, Metro- 
politan Life Ins. Co., New York; 
Douglas A. Blease, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Hartford, Conn. 
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MORTGAGE FINANCING 


vidual homes and houses for 
up to four families now represents 
one of the major investment chan- 
nels for life insurance funds, with 
9% of total life insurance company 
assets used in this way, according 
to an annual study of life company 
mortgage investments made by the 
Home Loan Bank Board, released 
recently. 

“Real estate mortgages as a 
whole have been one of the most 
rapidly expanding investment out- 
lets for life insurance funds in the 
post-war period,” the Board state- 
ment said, “and the revival of home 
building has been a major factor in 
this expansion. Home mortgages 
made up the bulk of the past year’s 
increase in mortgage financing of the 
lite companies, with loans on 1-4 
family homes representing 59% of 
the mortgages made or purchased 
in the year.” 

Mortgage holdings of the life com- 
panies reached a record volume of 
$10.8 billion or 19% of total assets 
at the start of this year, the study 
shows. This was an increase of 
$2.2 billion in the past year and $4.3 
billion more than the total at the 
end of the war. 


 berbiyteee financing of indi- 


Of the total, $4.9 billion repre- 
sented 1-4 family housing. This was 
46% of total mortgage holdings. Ten 
years ago, when total mortgages 
were under $5.5 billion, the 1-4 
family housing represented only 
24% of the smaller volume. The 
1-4 family mortgages accounted tor 
9% of total life insurance assets. 


Big Housing Aid 

The life companies at the start of 
this year had a total of $6.8 billion 
invested in real estate mortgages 
covering housing of all kinds, in- 
cluding $1.8 billion of mortgages on 
multi-family housing. The total hous- 
ing financing represented 12% of 
total life insurance assets. 

Insured mortgages accounted for 
nearly two-thirds of the 1-4 family 
housing financing of the life com- 
panies, 41% being FHA and 23% 
Veterans Administration mortgages. 

Mortgages on commercial prop- 
erties, held by the life companies 
at the start of this year, totaled $3.0 
billion. This was 28% of total 
mortgages, compared with 42% ten 
years ago. The year’s acquisitions 
of this type were $0.7 billion, 19% 
of total mortgages, compared with 
32% ten years ago. 











WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President ° 





Given competitive rates and plans, 
* along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
....-a fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 


a LAFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Established 1906 
BERTRAM S$. BALCH, Superintendent of Agencies 
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‘arm mortgages accounted for the 
balance of just under $1.0 billion of 
mortgage holdings. . 

The total of funds extended by 
the life companies during 1948 under 
new mortgages made or purchased 
was nearly $3.4 billion. More than 
two-thirds of these were directly 
written, the balance being purchased. 

Mortgages on 1-4 family hous- 
ing accounted for nearly $2.0 bil- 
lion or 59% of the 1948 new 
mortgages of the life companies. 
This compares with $1.5 billion in 
1947, $0.4 billion in 1945 and $0.3 
billion in 1938. Multi-family hous- 
ing newly financed in 1948 by the 
lite companies amounted to $0.5 
billion, up 79% in the year and four 
times the 1938 figure. The housing 
mortgages combined _ represented 
$2.4 billion or 72% of total new 
mortgage financing of the year by 
the life companies. 


EXHIBITS CATALOGUE FOR 
LAA MEMBERS 


© FACILITATE the exchange 
te ideas among members of the 
Lite Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion, a catalogue of promotional and 
advertising exhibits was _ provided 
for members at the [AA’s annual 
meeting at the Drake Hotel in Chi- 
cago, October 27-29, it was an- 
nounced by H. G. Kenagy, annual 
meeting chairman, and W. A. Ne- 
ville, chairman of the exhibits com- 
mittee. Mr. Kenagy is vice-president 
of Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, and Mrr. 
Neville is advertising manager ot 
Great-West Life. 

More than 240 exhibits of policy- 
holder publications, sales promotion, 
advertising and other material com 
peted at the meeting for awards in 
ten classifications. 

The entries were on display dur- 
ing the meeting, but the catalogue 
“packaged” the exhibits into a handy 
form for further, leisurely study by 
individual representatives of LAA 
member companies. | 

The catalogue indicated classifica- 
tion, description, distribution and 
purposes of the exhibits entered. 
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COLLEGE SALES SUCCESS 
Graduates "Success" Superior 


OLLEGE graduates have a 
pre of “‘success” as life in- 
surance agents which is_ superior 
to the record of those who did not 
complete a college education, it has 
shown in the latest research 

published by the Agency 


heen 
report 
Management Association. 

Recruiting Results refutes the be- 
lief long held that college men are 
not desirable recruits. The report 
studies the survival and production 
of men recruited in the first half of 
1947 by 24 companies operating in 
the United States and 12 companies 
operating in Canada. Only Ordi- 
nary agents without previous life 
insurance selling experience are con- 
sidered. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 


4th Annual Report 


He Lite Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund recently published 

its fourth annual report on heart 
disease and heart disease research. 
Representing 147 life insurance 








KEY TO SECURITY 


A Key to Success 


She 








for 


Equitable Life of Iowa’s field underwriters have 
enthusiastically endorsed the Key to Security, the 
Company’s new and simplified method of life 
insurance programming. With a professional ap- 
proach that is easy to understand, the Key to 
Security clearly defines the prospect’s life in- 
surance program requirements and graphically 
portrays the solution to his estate problems. 


This new method of programming is consistently 
demonstrating its effectiveness as an aid to career 
life underwriting for Equitable of Iowa field men. 


A three months survey indicates: 


® Highly satisfactory results from the new Key 
to Security direct mail approach. 


@ A better than average ratio of sales per in- 


terview. 


@ 547 Key to Security sales totaling $7,113,543. 






Equitable of lowa 
Field Underwriters 








nge companies, the Fund was organized 

the late in 1945 as the first major or- ® An average size policy of more than $13,000. 

‘la- ganization in North America to de- 

ind vote its full resources to heart dis- Those are four excellent reasons why Equitable 

led ease research. In its first four years of lowa field underwriters know that the Key to 

ual it sponsored nearly two million dol- Security is their Key to Success. 

hi- lars of university and hospital work 

in- and last month, its Board of Dt1- 

tal rectors voted to contribute another 

e- $600,000 during 1949. EQ (J ITAB aa 

n- A summary of the Fund's ac- 

nt tivities thre ugh 1948 is shown below, LIFE INSURANCE 

* — from its new annual report. COMPANY O 

r. ‘or 1949, $585,300 more has been 

ot allocated for 53 new and old projects, Seanded 1867 Des Moines 
and $94,700 has been awarded 27 OVER ONE BILLION LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 

y- new fellows, to bring the total Fund 

n, support of heart disease research so 

. far to $2,576,000. Number of Number of 

n By example, the Fund has not Research Research Amount in Amount in 
only done its own work in the heart Programs Fellowships _ Institutional Individual Total 
field Se A eae ee played =. tele Year Aided Awarded Grants Fellowships Amount 

€ in developing a_ public interest in 1945 S te $ 126,525.00 ote ieeten iis $ 120,049.00 

y heart disease and a public awareness 1946 44 20 486,27 6.00 $ 99,800.00 AL NTOMD 

V of how much financial support is 1947 O5 eo 916,408.75 70,700.00 aw eee 

\ necessary. The Fund works in 1948 30 26 959,130.00 81,375.00 640,505.00 
thorough cooperation with that of Totals 165* 71+ $1,688,399.75 $207 875.00 $1,896,274.75 


. the American Heart Association, the 
United States Public Health Service, 
and other agencies. 


* Includes 62 grants renewing or increasing aid (the number of individual pro- 


grams is 103). 
+ Includes 12 renewals (the number of individual Fellows is 59). 
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ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
76 WEST ADAMS 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 

















BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 


RICHMOND - ATLANTA 


























DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
iss W. a St., Chicago |}, Ill. 

el.: STAte 2-1336 
Successor fo Donald F. Campbell! and Donald 
F. Campbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 
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W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








NELSON AND WARREN 


Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 


Central 3126 
915 Olive Street St. Louis 
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COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
SAN FRANCISCO DENVER LOS ANGELES E. P. HIGGINS 
The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 




















JAMES R. COTHRAN 
287 North Avenue, N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Tel.—Atwood 3841 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 



































HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Public Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
ay egy WALA Wm. i. Gillette, C.P.A 
M. FALA W. P. Kelly 
0. A. Moscovitch, A ALA 
W. M. Barkhuff, C.P.A. 
Franklin 4020 


























Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 




















500 Fifth Avenue, 100 Boylston Street 
New York (8, N. Y. Boston 16, Mass. 




















Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 








116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 























FACKLER & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
8 W. 40th Street 
New York City 33 N. Y. 









































WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


90 John Street, New Yerk 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 














A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2370 Netional Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 





















































WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barcley 7-4443 












INST. H.O. UNDERWRITERS 


OME Office Life Underwriters 
H icon all parts of the United 
States and Canada will gather at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois, for the Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters which begins 
November 10 and runs through No- 
vember 12, to hear a full program 
of addresses and papers of common 
interests. The working sessions have 
been designed with three points of 
emphasis—qualified speakers, per- 
tinent topics, and free discussion. 
Among the guest speakers taking 
part in the program will be: Holgar 
J. Johnson, President of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, New York 
City and Dr. Francis R. Dieuaide, 
Scientific Director of the Life Insur- 
ance Medical Research Fund, New 
York City. William H. Neely, Vice 
President and Secretary of the 
Southern Farm Bureau Life Insur- 
ance Company, will be General 
Chairman of the Meeting. The Pres- 
idential Address will be delivered by 
N. Murray Longworth, Assistant 
Secretary of the United Benefit Lite 
Insurance Company. 

An Executive Committee meeting 
will be held Wednesday afternoon 
preceding the meeting, at which time 
the Chairmen of the various commit- 
tees will give their reports. Amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By- 
Laws will be voted upon during the 
meeting. 

Recent new member companies 
are: Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, represented 
by George C. Archibald, Underwrit- 
ing Vice President, and Royal 
Neighbors of America, Rock Island, 
Illinois, represented by Dr. Hada M. 
Carlson, Supreme Physician. Robert 
B. Caplinger, Reserve Loan Life In- 
surance Company of Texas, is Chair- 
man of the Membership Committee. 

The growth of the Institute in the 
past few years to a record of 191 
member companies throughout the 
United States and Canada and the 
excellent program which has been 
prepared indicates the annual meet- 
ing this year will be one of the larg- 
est in number attending ever held. 
Ray E. Button, Publicity Director, 
who is in charge of registrations, pre 
dicts that over 375 members and 
guests will be in attendance. 
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TRAINING THE AGENT 


New Manual 


RACTICAL insurance manage- 
ee is presented in a new book 
just published by the Business Man- 
agement Service of the University 
of Illinois entitled “Training the Life 
Insurance Agent.” 

The 294-page volume contains the 
proceedings of a Life Insurance 
Management Institute, held in Feb- 
ruary, 1949, at the University’s 
Galesburg division. Cooperating in 
the Institute were the Business Man- 
agement Service, Zone Three of the 
General Agents and Managers Com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, and the Illinois 
State Association of Life Under- 
writers. Co-chairmen of the Insti- 
tute were Robert W. Osler, editor 
of Life Insurance Publications, and 
Robert I. Mehr, associate professor 
of economics and head of the U. of I. 
insurance curriculum. 

Robert M. Ryker, formerly vice 
president and director of agencies 
for the Oklahoma Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, and now field 
supervisor for the Guarantee Mu- 
tual Life Company of Omaha, served 
as editor of the published proceed- 
ings. 

Not a book of theory ora college- 
text type of publication, “Training 
the Life Insurance Agent” is de- 
signed to serve as a guide to the 
training and recruiting of insurance 
agents. It presents the practical ex- 
perience of men who have _ been 
working with tools which have 
proved valuable in training for the 
insurance business—auditory and 
visual aids, conducting of confer- 
ences, apprentice methods, laboratory 
methods of salesmanship training, 
teaching of life insurance funda- 
mentals, teaching life insurance sell- 
ing skills, and finally, the important 
“follow-up” of training. 

The book sets forth the major 
basic problems in training of all 
kinds and what such training may 
accomplish. It also presents in ‘‘cap- 
sule” form the thoughts of insurance 
sales executives and educators in 
salesmanship on “prospecting,” the 
physical aspects of training, teaching 
versus training, selling, and training 
concepts. 
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Photograph by 
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‘In Range’ 


INSURANCE CO. 





These hunters, poised at dawn in a duck blind, 
agree with the many who find Chesapeake Bay good 
hunting. Accurate marksmanship often bags the limit. 


Baltimore Life Insurance Company has _ helped 
thousands plan for individual programs that are “in 
range”’ for their particular insurance problems. BLI is 
now serving holders of more than 550,000 policies. 


mre Baltimore Life 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








Insurance men who took nart in 
the Life Insurance Management In- 
stitute include Dr. Edmund L. G. 
Zalinski, director, Life Underwriters 
Training Council; Daniel E. Mason, 
supervisor of training, Equitable Life 
Insurance Society; Robert M. 
Ryker; Frank M. Townsend, man- 
ager, Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company, Chicago, IIl.; Al- 
den C. Palmer, executive vice presi- 
dent, The Insurance Research and 
Review Service; Robert L. Boyd, 
general agent, Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of lowa, Kokomo, 
Ind.; Robert W. Osler; John B. 
Nothhelfer, general agent, State Mu- 


tual Life Assurance Company, Chi- 
cago; and Dan Cahill, Institute of 
Lite Insurance Marketing. 

The personnel from the University 
of Illinois who participated in the In- 
stitute and who are contributors to 
the proceedings are Dr. Earl P. 
Strong, director of the Business 
Management Service; Lewis V. 
Peterson, Director of audio-visual 
aids service; and Hugh G. Wales, 
associate professor of marketing. 

Training the Life Insurance 
Agent. Edited by Robert M. Ryker, 
published by Business Management 
Service, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill., 294 pp. $2.50. 
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Together We Stand—trom page !? 


concerned, that they will be left with 


WITH US, no alternative but to seek security at 


the hand of the government. Regard 


INSURANCE IS less of all the innuendoes that fly, 
) the fact still remains—we will then 
A FAMILY AFFAIR | have arrived at the welfare state. ‘The 
burden of this discourse is to hope 
that we may all be aware of the 
process of erosion and not wait for 
the eruption before we become in- 
terested in the process. 





Susiness is being hard-pressed on 
many sides to provide greater eco- 
nomic benefits in the way of security 
for their employees. There 1s little 
question but that a portion of the 
fruits of industry must in some man- 
ner or another be delegated to pro 
vide essential social benefits for those 
who devote their lives and efforts to 
each industry. It is equally true, 
however, that unless and until each 
individual is aware that he, too, has 
a personal responsibility to conserve 
a portion of the fruits of his industry 
for the benefits which he seeks now 
and in the future for himself and huis 
family, he is pursuing a cause leading 
to economic disaster. Regrettably, it 
is not too remarkable to find busi- 
nesses, in some instances, surrender- 
ing to the theory that perhaps the 
best way to “get off the spot them- 
selves” is to support a program call- 








ing for a tremendously enlarged So- 
cial Security System, thus relieving 
that business of any further responsi- 
bility tor the people whom they eni- 











When the Pacific Mutual Man comes to our house, it’s everybody’s 





business! Pacific Mutual protection is family-wide. Mother and the 





youngsters each have their policies — accident and sickness as well as 














life and endowment. Everybody claims a community interest in Dad’s ploy. 

policies—the one that will see Junior through college; the one that some The national Association of Lite 
day will start “our littlest” in a home of her own; the one that will “beat Underwriters, Mr. Benson told his 
the villain to the mortgage”; the business insurance that keeps Dad audience, has a definite policy with 
worry-free. But tops by vote is Dad’s own New and Unusual Savings regard to Social Security which will 
Plan. It does a four-square job — makes sure Dad has income when treat all citizens equitably and fairly 
he is sick or gets hurt; makes sure there will be income even if he through a subsistence level of bene- 
doesn’t come home from the hospital; makes sure of needed income hts but which reserves for those who 
for Dad and Mother when they're ready to retire. No wonder every- have practiced industry and thrift the 
body gathers round when the Pacific Mutual Man comes to our house! rewards of a very sufficient and 





times abundant way of lite for them 
selves and their families. 






Number One on the agenda of the 
Association during the coming year, 
Mr. Benson said, is the new “Indus 
try Promotion” Committee of the 
NALU. Its function will be to bring 
complete and adequate information 
to leaders in industry, business and 





of Leadership in Planned Personal Security 







Life Insurance 

Accident & Sickness 
Annuities 

Complete Group Service 
and, VERY important, 

















THE NEW & UNUSUAL LIFE INSURANCE “COMPARY labor as to the desirability of having 
SAVHESS PEAee all benefit programs properly under- 
(a complete package of HOME OFFICE — LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA : 





written by well-established life in- 
surance companies. 





economic security ) General Agencies in principal centers throughout forty states 
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Imig Director Asso. Dev. 


ICHARD E. IMIG, acting ex- 
R ecutive vice-president of the 
National Association ef Life Under- 
writers, has, on the invitation of its 
hoard of trustees, accepted the 
newly created staff position of Dt- 
rector of Association Development, 
announces Edmund L. G. Zalinski, 
NALU executive vice-president 
elect. Mr. Imig assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of his new office on 
October 1, when Mr. Zalinski be- 
came the chief executive staff officer 
of the Association. 


Following the election at the 
Cincinnati Convention of Mr. Za- 
linski as the permanent executive 
vice-president of the National As- 
sociation, the board of trustees 
unanimously expressed its thanks to 
Mr. Imig for the valuable service he 
had rendered the Association by 
serving as its acting executive head 
during the period since Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s resignation, thus giving the 
selection committee ample oppor- 
tunity to reappraise the functions 
of the NALU staff in the light of 
existing circumstances and, having 
made that reappraisal, to 
those men who by reason of their 
natural attributes, training and ex- 
perience would best fill each of the 


select 


various staff positions at national 
headquarters. At that time the 
trustees pointed out that experience 
has shown that the heavy and often 
unpredictable responsibilities of the 
Association’s chief executive officer 
frequently required his complete and 
undivided attention resulting = in 
interruptions of regular routine 
activities of the Association. It was 
hoped, therefore, that the wide ex- 
perience and particularly useful 
services of Mr. Imig could be pre- 
served for the Association and that 
anew staff position might be created 
at National Headquarters in which 
he could further increase and de- 
velop the National Association's 
service to its membership. 


Among the specific activities in 
which the new Director of Associa- 
tion Development will cooperate are 
the refinement and increased effec- 
tiveness of the local and state asso- 
ciation officers’ Leadership Training 
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Program; closer correlation between 
NALU and LUTC; the extension 
and strengthening of the Associa- 
tion's membership structure ; the ex- 
pansion of the National Quality 
Award program, and closer liaison 
with the NALU committees of 
agents and general agents and mana- 
gers in the development of special 
seminars both at the annual conven- 
tions and during the year. 

In commenting on the newly cre- 
ated staff position of director of 
Association development, NALU 


PLACES” 


Exchanging ideas, sharing experiences and joining 
in the development of selling techniques and pro- 
cedures is another example of how Bankers Life 


helps its sales organization to 


The “Salesman’s Seminars”—conducted by and 
for the field underwriters of the company—stimu- 
late greater individual effort and results through 


group thinking and planning. 


We have just successfully completed the second 


of our 1949 “Salesman’s Seminars.” 


Home Office Lincoln, Nebr. 


(Banker. Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEBRASKA 


70 Places.” 








President Judd C. Benson, Union 
Central, Cincinnati, expressed his 
enthusiastic approval of the plan as 
outlined. “It is most gratifying to 
me that our National Headquarters 
is today manned by such able and 
competent executives. Mr. Imig’s 
addition to our staff has strength- 
ened it materially and as the new 
administration enters into office, my 
fellow officers and I look forward 
with confidence to a year of progres- 
sive and useful service to our mem- 


bership.” 


ol 





Human Relations—from page |2 


pany officers and the field, the short 
term view concentrates on doing 
certain specific things which the 
Home Office believes the agency 
force should and will appreciate. 
Perhaps it is such a simple thing as 
sending letters to agents in recogni- 
tion of good sales—or it may involve 
the giving of group insurance or 
hospital benefits to the agents. Often 
such things do not bring the ap- 
preciation which was expected. 


“Tt is far more important to recog- 
nize, that wise company manage- 
ment will create first a sound attitude 
to the problem rather than to offer 
such specifics as I have just sug- 
gested. That attitude must be based 
on a recognition of the necessity for 
management to treat its agents in 
what we customarily call a ‘human 
way. By that is meant a thoughtful, 
interested, sympathetic manner. To 
one who has pondered only super- 
ficially on the problem of human 
relations, such a statement seems to 








* 


Entering Four New States! 


A wonderful opportunity awaits capable insurance men to de- 
velop business in Michigan, Colorado, Oregon and Washington. 


* 





Wouldn't you call this 
a miracle? 


One of our agents sold a life policy to the PRESIDENT of ANOTHER LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY!!! (That’s like selling refrigerators to Eskimos!) 
The lead for this unusual business came from our Miracle Letter. But that 
remarkable sale was only one accomplishment of our representative. 


This STAR sold $500,000 Life 











= Insurance In One Month! 


(A large proportion of it was the result of the Miracle Letter!) 





Think of selling half a million dollars worth of life insurance in a single 
month! Here is a Star who came to us by responding to such an ad as this. 
You can see we lived up to our promises! In turn, he is making a great 
record. No wonder he was admitted to the Million Dollar Round Table! 
Much of his success may be attributed to the Miracle Letter. He wrote: 


“Miracle Letters are really wonders. For instance, they 
get me into places . .. where it is sometimes almost 


Quotes from impossible to gain entrance. Inquiries come from all 


Letters of walks of life, including bank presidents, salesmen, 
this STAR carpenters. One even came from the PRESIDENT of a 
(Name on LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY! (Upon contact, I sold 
request) him our Preferred Risk Ordinary Life Policy).” 
* 
§ “T thank the day that I signed my contract with you.” 


STARDOM (with large financial return) 


is within Your grasp, too! 





The Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company is your vehicle to STARDOM. 
Here you have opportunity for immediate return. Our insurance package 
plus our Miracle Letter, and other unique sales aids, spell quick money-in- 
the-bank income. Even though you may not answer ads, it will pay you 
to write us about yourself and learn what agencies are still available. All 
correspondence confidential. 


HUGH D. HART, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Company 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 





Se 0s “THE HAPPIEST INSURANCE FAMILY IN AMERICA” ¥& 
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smack of immaterial matters, but | 
am convinced that agents are so 
often treated without sympathy that 
there is a great area for improve- 
ment. 

“The first principle of sound 
human relations between the Home 
Office and the Field is a recognition 
by top management—not just the 
agency officers—that a philosophy of 
understanding treatment toward the 
agents is one of the great needs in 
our business today. 

“Such a philosophy can start in 
only one place—the President. That 
is why he is ‘The Key to Good 
Human Relations’.” 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the October 

edition, the following companies 
have expanded, as indicated: Bank- 
ers Life & Casualty (Ill.) in Dela- 
ware and South Carolina; Bankers 
Security (N. Y.), in New Jersey; 
Guardian Life (N. Y.), in Nevada 
and New Hampshire; Home Life 
(N. Y.), in Arizona and Wyoming; 
Illinois Bankers, in Michigan; Mu- 
tual Service (Minn.), in Michigan; 
National Farmers Union Life Asso- 
ciation (Colo.), in Virginia, Olympic 
National Life ( Wash. ), in Colorado; 
Pioneer American (Texas), in 
Louisiana and New Mexico; Pyra- 
mid Life (Ark.), in Louisiana; Re- 
serve Life (Texas), in Nebraska; 
Security Mutual Life (Neb.), in 
Utah; Southland Life (Tex.), in 
Arkansas; Union Mutual ( Me.), in 
Colorado and Union National 
( Neb.), in Iowa. 


PRIVATE PLACEMENTS 


BROCHURE — entitled “A 

Study of Industrial Private 
Placement Loans—1948” by E. V. 
Hale has just been published. Those 
in the investment end of the life in- 
surance business will find this a very 
complete statistical work on the sub 
ject. So far as we have seen, it 1s 
one of the most complete jobs to 
come off the press. The price is 
$25.00 per copy and copies may be 
secured from Mr. Hale at 327 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
We are advised that the edition is 
limited. 
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HOUSING PROJECTS 
$475,000,000 Invested 
ol te life insurance companies of 


the country have completed or 
underway housing projects designed 
to provide rental housing for 47,000 
families through an investment of 
$475,000,000 of policyholders’ re- 
serve funds, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. 

Of the total planned to date, 41 
projects, housing 34,500 families and 
representing an investment of $275,- 
000,000 have been completed and are 
now occupied. Additional housing 
for 12,000 families, representing an 
investment of $185,000,000 is under 
construction, with nearly half of this 
completed and occupied. Additional 
housing for 500 families with an in- 
vestment of $15,000,000 is planned 
but not yet under construction. 


47 Projects Included 


In the aggregate, these invest- 
ments will come to $475,000,000, 
covering 47 projects with facilities 
for 47,000 families. The total com- 
pleted thus far, $360,000,000, 1s 
larger than the recorded real estate 
holdings under rental housing, as a 
portion of the housing projects are 
held through corporations especially 
set up for specific projects, the se- 
curities of which are owned by the 
life company concerned. 

“While the interest in rental hous- 
ing on the part of the life insurance 
companies is still keen, few com- 
panies are giving consideration to 
additional specific projects currently, 
due largely to construction costs,” 
the Institute commented. “A num- 
ber of companies have intimated that 
they may be interested in further 
undertakings of this kind again in 
the future, as conditions stabilize 
and there is a better balance. 


Ecker Honored 


Members of New York City Post 
505, Veterans of Foreign Wars, on 
May 12 last presented Frederick H. 
Ecker, Chairman of the Board of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, with a bronze medallion 
and copy of a resolution expressing 
the Post’s appreciation of the serv- 
ices rendered by the Company in 
providing “adequate modern hous- 
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THE 
AMERICAN GENERAL 
GROUP 


* AMERICAN GENERAL Insurance Company 
Fire—Auto—Casualty 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


* AMERICAN GENERAL Life Insurance Company 
Complete Life Coverage 


* AMERICAN GENERAL Investment Corporation 
Mortgage Loans—Home 
and Automobile 


* EACH A STAR IN ITS FIELD 














Pp whe ° f and 
Neun- Participating Contracts 
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GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS ACCEPTED 


IS 
GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 








ing at moderate rentals” for veterans 
and the City at large. Two recipients 
of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor were in the party. ; 

The group visited Mr. Ecker at 
his office at No. 1 Madison Avenue 
and consisted of Commander Peter 
J. White; Joseph Love, Chairman 
of the Post’s Welfare Committee ; 
John F. White, Jr., Judge Advocate ; 
Thomas Kelly and James Walsh. 
Messrs. Kelly and Walsh were 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. Both live in Stuyvesant 
Town. 

In presenting the medallion to Mr. 
Ecker for “outstanding service in 


providing housing for veterans,’ Mr. 
Love said: 

“When New York City Post de- 
cided, as part of its activities, to 
seek out a citizen outstanding for 
his services to veterans and name 
him as the recipient of its first 
award, there was but one man nomi- 
nated. Almost with one voice every 
member of the Committee submitted 
your name. You have not only 
served veterans, but you have served 
our great City. You have reclaimed 
slum areas and made them the most 
desirable living places in our City. 
Generations yet unborn will acclaim 
the great work you have done.” 
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MODERN 
SECURITY 


“Give it the gun” is a mod- 
ern expression. Your great 
grandfather wouldn’t have 
understood it in his day. 


He didn’t understand about 
disability insurance either. 
We do today. Make sure 
your clients do, also. They 
need it. 


LIFE «© GROUP 
A & H ® NON-CAN 


Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


!NCORPORATED 1886 
Binghamton, New York 
Frederick D. Russell, President 
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Pension Plans—from page |3 


“Beginning with 1940 the in- 
crease in pension plans has been very 
rapid. From 1940 through 1946 over 
8,700 new plans were approved by 
the Bureau. 

“As of the end of 1948 group 
annuities used in pension plans cov- 
ered approximately 2.2 million per- 
sons. This contrasts with some 
966,000 covered in 1941. 

“Undoubtedly the rapid increase 
in pension plans during the War and 
early post-War years was to an ap- 
preciable extent brought about by 
high profits, high taxes and the 
scarcity of skilled labor. On_ the 
other hand it is doubtful that any- 
thing short of a severe recession 
will cause a downward trend in the 
number of pension plans. It would 
seem more likely that employee re- 
lations will become an ever increas- 
ing factor in the establishment and 
maintenance of these plans. 

“With the levelling off of profits 
we can probably look forward to 
more and more plans requiring some 
contribution from the employees. A 
trend toward contributory plans was 
being predicted as much as a year 
ago. 

“In this connection most of you 
will have noticed the statement of 
Benjamin Fairless of United States 
Steel in opposing assumption of the 
full cost of any insurance and pen- 
sion benefits by his company. He 
stated: ‘To impose such a non- 
contributory principle as the board 
has recommended upon a basic 1n- 
dustry such as steel, is a revolu- 
tionary doctrine of far-reaching and 
serious consequence to the whole 
nation.’ 

“In any event, whether we like 
our pension plans contributory or 
non-contributory, or whether we like 
them at all, we must admit that they 
are here to stay.” 

Mr. Gose discussed the various 
types of plans commonly employed 
and set out general legal and tax 
considerations to be taken into ac- 
count. A basic general consideration, 
he pointed out, involves the authority 
of a corporation to adopt a pension 
plan. “Writers on this subject,” said 
Mr. Gose, “are in general agreement 
(and can cite case law to support 
their position ) that the establishment 
of a reasonable pension, plan is an 


inherent power of the board of di- 
rectors of a corporation. 

“This right is, of course, condi- 
tioned upon there being nothing in 
the statutes of the particular state 
nor in the corporate charter or hy- 
laws prohibiting or’ restricting the 
adoption of such a plan. Pensions 
being a form of compensation it is 
probable that a pension plan may be 
adopted by the action of the directors 
alone and without prior or subse- 
quent’ approval of — stockholders, 
However, better practice would cer- 
tainly require the obtaining of stock- 
holder approval in all cases. 

“Consideration should 
given to the law against perpetuities ; 
however its application would seem 
to be limited to those pension plans 
in which trusts are used and there 
is nO immediate investment in insur- 
ance contracts, 

“While insured plans not involv- 


also he 


ing the use of a trust are probably 
exempt from registration with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, voluntary contributory plans 
may require registration. In any 
event this is a question which should 
be considered by the corporate em 
ployer. Consideration should also be 
given to the application of state ‘Blue 
Sky’ laws. 

“The employer wiil probably wish 
to protect the employee's interest 
either from alienation by the em- 
ployee or attachment by the em 
plovee's creditors, and the employer 
will certainly wish to make sure that 
payments to the pension plan are not 
included as a basis for computing 
overtime under the Wage and Hour 
Law.” 


THE RULE OF THREE 

Three things to govern: temper, 
tongue, and conduct. 

Three things to cultivate: cour- 
age, affection, and gentleness. 

Three things to commend: thrift, 
industry, and promptness. 

Three things to despise: cruelty, 
arrogance, and ingratitude. 

Three things to wish for: health, 
contentment, and friends. 

Three things to admire: dignity, 
intellectual power, and gracefulness. 

Three things to give: alms to the 
needy, comfort to the sad, and ap- 
preciation to the worthy. 
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Economic Strength—from page |0 


period, he stated, investments in 
public utilities grew from $160 
million to $8.7 billion. Industrial 
and miscellaneous bond holdings in- 
creased from $45 million to $7.2 
billion, while preferred and common 


stock holdings rose from $132 
million to $1.4 billion. 
Mortgage loans by life com- 


panies have always played an im- 
portant role im the effort to provide 
adequate housing for the mass of 
the American people. In this 1921-— 
1948 period life insurance holdings 
of real estate mortgages increased 
from about $2.8 billion to $10.9 
billion, he said. In the period 1920- 
1946, he continued, loans on single- 
family dwellings were the most 
common, with loans of less than 
$10,000 accounting for about 85 per 
cent of the number of all mortgage 
loans made. 


(On the subject of direct loans by 
life msurance companies, Mr. Lin- 
coln termed such loans a “natural 
development,” and that 
insurance companies had been mak- 


observed 


ing real estate mortgage loans d1- 
rectly from the beginning and that 
there is no fundamental difference 
between such loans and direct busi- 
ness loans. 

There are very great advantages 
hoth to lender and borrower in 
direct loans, Mr. Lincoln stated, 
pointing out that they can be tailored 
to meet the needs of both borrower 
and lender; that they are flexible 
hecause proper, mutually-desirable 
changes in indenture provisions can 
be more readily made; and that re- 
sulting economies in handling fre- 
quently mean higher returns for the 
Insurance companies and lower 1n- 
terest costs for the borrower. 

Mr. Lincoln also referred to the 
investment the 18 
largest life insurance companies 1n 
bonds and stocks during the period 
1929-1947 as shown by the results 
of a study of the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America. Despite the 
down trend of interest rates and the 
large volume of low-yielding Gov- 


experience of 


ernment bonds acquired in recent 
years, Mr. Lincoln stated, this study 
demonstrated the outstanding in- 
vestment job that the insurance 
business has been doing. 
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When you have a client who wants the best — the 
exactly right Accident and Health insurance for himself 
and his family — have you all the facts you 


need to give him the plan he’s 


ready and able to buy? 











* The EXTRA MAN typifies 
the specialized help that you 
as a broker or surplus writer 
can secure from your nearest 
Connecticut General office. 
The example above is one of 





Our “A & H Answer Book” 
puts the whole story in your 
pocket, and the Connecticut 
General “Extra Man” is al- 
ways ready to help you tailor 
a special plan. 

With his ability to provide 
the contracts you and your 
clients need and want... plus 
a premium collection service 
in which we do all the work 
... plus a claim service second 
to none...the “Extra Man” 
is a mighty good man to have 
on your team. 


Better call him — today — 


and ask for your copy of the 
“Answer Book.” 








many ways that the EXTRA 
MAN can help you build or 
conserve business. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE. HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES. ALL FORMS OF 
GROUP INSURANCE ANDO GROUP 
ANNUITIES. PENSION TRUSTS. 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSURANCE 
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Prominence—from page 1|0 


American people have placed their 
trust to so great a degree in life 
insurance ? 

“Shall an industry be penalized 
because it has justly won the con- 
fidence of the American people who 
have entrusted to its keeping their 
hard won savings and their hope 
for happiness? Shall a great trustee- 
ship be vilified because it has not 
sought or received price supports, 
subsidies, or sponsorship from gov- 
ernment? Shall the well founded 
faith of 78 million policyholders be 
shaken by a publicity campaign 
calculated to engender doubt and 
distrust? As guardians of the in- 
terests of our policyholders, which 
indeed are the interests of the 
American people, we must resist the 
efforts of a few who for thinly 
veiled reasons best known to them- 
selves seek to impede the growth 
and progress of the great institution 
of life insurance.” 

Mr. White questioned the pro- 
priety of governmental accusations 
against size in the face of the records 
of such agencies as the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the 
Veterans Administration, and he 
likewise recalled that there are ex- 
amples of interlocking directorates 
in government corporation wielding 
enormous power. He spoke par- 
ticularly of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank, the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation and the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, all of which are headed by the 
same Board Chairman, who is also 
Commissioner of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration. 

The industry is composed of more 
than 500 companies differing widely 


ow Life 


Non-Ca 


n Sicknes 





in nature and location and keenly 
competitive in the sale of their prod- 
uct, in the development of life 
coverages that will better meet vary- 
ing insurance needs, in the use of 
better sales techniques, and in the 
pricing of the product they sell. 
Everyone knows that if he expresses 
the slightest interest in buying life 
insurance he will be offered a wide 
range of policies from a host of 
different companies at prices which 
are competitively priced down to 
fractions of a cent. If you doubt 
that, just ask any life agent. 

Competition is likewise keen in 
the procuring of investments ap- 
propriate for life insurance port- 
folios. Potential borrowers who 
have legitimate needs for money to 
build housing, enlarge factories, buy 
machinery, finance consumer pur- 
chasing, create new markets and keep 
the wheels of industry turning, find 
a host of willing partners in the field 
of financing among the life insur- 
ance companies. These benefits 
would not result if the savings repre- 
sented by life imsurance reserves 
were all stowed away in the deep 
freeze of deficit financing. And in 
this field, also, competition among 
life insurance companies and with 
other financing agencies is extremely 
keen. Interest rates, maturities, 
terms and pre-payments are con- 
sidered in great detail and the bor- 
rower and the nation benefit as a 
result. 

If in the course of this highly 
competitive effort some companies 
grow large, it is a tribute to them. 
Many factors may account for their 
growth, but as was truly said by 
Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel in his testi- 
mony before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, the 


mere fact of size may be an evicence 
of unusual efficiency. Certainly jf 
size alone is to be condemned, then 
National Service Life Insurance. 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation, and many another govern- 
ment sponsored agency should be 
the first to feel that condemnation. 
There is no magic in government 
that makes size more warranted or 
less subject to abuse than in the 
case of business enterprises. Goy- 
ernment itself is only a mechanism 
operated by human beings—human 
beings who attain no 
stature of ability by reason of their 
governmental prestige. If bigness is 
bad in and of itself, then it is just 
as bad in a government agency as it 
is elsewhere and the need for investi- 
gation is even greater. 

The faith that the American 
people have evidenced in life insur- 
ance and in the administration of the 
assets that are the substance of 
their faith must not be permitted 
to become a pawn in the hands of 
any political party or of any indi- 
vidual. Upon that faith rests the 
security, the welfare, and the happi- 
ness of millions of Americans. 

Yet, zealously as we should guard 
that faith we should likewise wel- 
come any legitimate inquiry into the 
practices and activities of life insur- 
ance companies, their executives and 
their agents. The integrity, effici- 
ency, and usefulness which are 
inherent in the trust that we admin- 
ister are the foundation upon which 
the institution securely stands. 

The story of life insurance is an 
open book for those who care to 
read it. | am sure I speak for the 
industry when I say that life insur- 
ance companies have nothing to 
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SMART AGENTS 


NEN underwriters who scored 
highest on a test measuring 
knowledge of life insurance have 
heen named by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
The ten represent the top one-half 
percent of the 1,800 men who com- 
pleted the experimental Information 
Index developed by the .Association 
and the Life Underwriter Training 
Council. 

The ten top-scoring underwriters 
are, in alphabetical order: Harold 
Eustis, Mutual Life of New York, 
Jackson, Mississippi; Lawrence M. 
Goldstein, Equitable Society, New 
York, New York; Theodore M. 
Green, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Ocean City, New Jersey; Joseph S. 
Hurley, State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance, Washington, D. C.; Jack A. 
LeCuyer, Mutual Life of New York, 
Denver, Colorado; Robert C. Muller, 
Connecticut Mutual, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Robert Lloyd Rees, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, Atlanta, Georgia; John 
E. Steger, Massachusetts Mutual, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Burton Web- 
ster, Jr., Penn Mutual, Jacksonville, 


Florida; Don Withrow, Connecticut 
General, Los Angeles, California. 

1,300 LUTC students, virtually all 
of the 1948—49 classes, took the test ; 
in addition, 500 Ordinary agents in 
71 agencies throughout the country 
volunteered to complete the test. 
Excluded from the announced list 
of top scorers are managers, LUTC 
instructors, and others who may be 
in unequal competition with full-time 
underwriters. 

The Information Index is actually 
four separate tests, but each form 
covers the same material and con- 
tains questions in common with the 
three other tests. Each man took 
only one of the four tests. Exceed- 
ingly comprehensive in nature and 
designed to include all levels of in- 
surance information, each form cov- 
ers such subjects as general informa- 
tion about the life insurance business, 
policy contracts, premiums, problems 
of the client, settlement options, tax- 
ation, trusts, Social Security and 
sales methods. 

The highest score achieved was 
84 percent of the questions answered 
correctly. The median score varies 
with the four forms, but it was ap- 


proximately 38 percent. A fairly 
symmetrical distribution was evi- 
denced above and below the median. 
The Association has emphasized that 
the two groups, LUTC and the vol- 
unteer agency group, are both select 
units. Therefore, scores may be 
higher than if the test had been given 
to an industry-wide group. 

The Index must be considered an 
experimental form; the 1,800 com- 
pleted tests are now being examined 
for information which, it is hoped, 
will lead to a standardized examina- 
tion of life insurance knowledge. Al- 
though it cannot be definitely stated 
what effect knowledge of life insur- 
ance has on selling ability, it is 
known that a reliable device to meas- 
ure knowledge can be useful in train- 
ing, the Association points out. 

Some of the uses of such a stand- 
ardized test would be: to measure 
results of training, by testing before 
and after a training course ; for com- 
parisons among companies; as an 
admission requirement for inter- 
mediate or advanced training 
courses; to point out a need for 
refresher courses. Experiments with 
the test will be continued. 
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Schools and Saleable Policies. 





Now Is the Time.... 


to learn about our new General Agent’s con- 
tract, providing for top commissions, bonuses 
and LIFE TIME RENEWALS. Representa- 


tives participate in Group and Hospitalization 


Inquire about our unique and _ successful 
GIFT PROSPECTING PLAN (the prospect 
asks you to call!); our various Agency Serv- 
ices, prestige Production Clubs, Training 


Territory open in Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma and Tennessee 


For full information address: 


J. BRUCE TROTTER, Vice President 
and Agency Director 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clyde E. Lowry, President 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





SIOUX FALLS 


TOPEKA 
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ONUSUAL 
AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES” 





get the job done 
CONTACT US! 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
AND 


KANSAS 
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Sure Builds UP 


Those “level”? commissions — same 


for new and renewal business —on 
Accident, Health and Hospital Polli- 
cies sure build up and especially so 
when added to the liberal commis- 
sions on Life Insurance. All policies 
can be “‘tailored”’ to fit the needs of 
your policyowners and prospects. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. STEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITAL 











Binding Receipts—from page |3 


of a receipt which requires merely 
that the applicant be insurable and 
acceptable within the company’s 
rules and practices as of the date he 
applied. 


Statistics 


The paper then sets forth statistics 
which show that the trend toward 
the imsurability type of receipt has 
made great strides in the last thirty 
years until today that type of receipt 
is the most common type in use. 

The paper then suggests and dis- 
cusses briefly a few of the problems 
which arise in connection with the 
use of a binding receipt—problems 
such as the form the rejection should 
take; the liability of the company 
where the premium is paid with the 
application but no binding receipt is 
given; or where a binding premium 
has been paid after the application, 
with the unused binding receipt at- 
tached, has been forwarded to the 
home office; the advisability of ex- 
pressing in the binding receipt a 
monetary limit on the amount of in- 
surance tor which the company can 
be bound; and finally, the question 
of the binding of substandard risks. 
The substandard problem 1s dis- 
cussed with particular reference to 
company practices as reported by a 
large number of companies. 

In conclusion, the paper calls at- 
tention, without comment or recom- 
mendation, to the possibility of 
adopting an unconditional receipt 
providing immediate coverage re- 
gardless of insurability or lack of it, 
pending action on the application by 
the company. It is suggested that 
this type of receipt be studied care- 
fully and it is observed that if it 1s 
workable, it probably will reduce 
substantially the amount of binding 
receipt litigation. 


Wife: “I was a fool when | mar- 
ried you.” 

Husband: “I guess I was so 1n- 
fatuated at the time I didn’t notice.” 


Tension 


"Now, boys and girls,"’ said a teacher, "| 
want you to be very still—so still that you 
can hear a pin drop.” 

For a minute all was silent. Then a little 
boy shrieked out, “Let ‘er drop!" 
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SUPERIOR company has a 

sound policy of personnel ad- 

ministration consistently ad- 
hered to. Initially the company at- 
tains a favorable status in_ the 
community—and business, it has the 
reputation of being a good place to 
work, it attracts and retains superior 
people. With a favorable reputation, 
intelligent selection of personnel can 
be made and such tools as we have 
provided, intelligence and aptitude 
tests, job evaluation, merit rating, 
educational clerical 
training, can be effectively utilized. 
Personnel administration should not 
be viewed as a sideline of a technical 
officer, even in a small company. 
It is intimately related to the cost 
of doing business and quality of 
service and should be the responsi- 
bility of one thoroughly skilled in 
the activity. 





courses and 


Written Statement of Policy 


[ would say the minimum re- 
quirements of a personnel program 
for even a small company would be, 
a written statemenf of policy to be 
made available to all employees. This 
need not be an elaborate handbook 
but it should be in written form and 
would include a statement of hours 
of work, salary policy, promotional 
policy, vacations, employee benefits, 
suggestion procedure, educational 
opportunities, recreational facilities, 
etc, 

Employment tests should be used 
as an aid to selection. Job evaluation, 
as a basis of equitable salary ad- 
ministration, will be found in all well 
managed companies. Management 
should encourage and sponsor an 
educational program ‘for ambitious 
employees, the benefits to the com- 
pany are obvious. Some well thought 
out plan of orienting and training 
new employees should be in effect. 

The administration of office ac- 
tivities is a dynamic task ; that which 
remains static for any period of time, 
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FRANK L. ROWLAND 
Executive Secretary 
Life Office Management Association 


suggests neglect. A busy office is not 
necessarily an efficient one. Office 
routines, whether good or bad, are 
endowed with a remarkable ability 
to become assimilated into the oper- 
ating structure. An obviously poor 
and uneconomical procedure may in 
a short time become so inconspicuous 
that its shortcomings will be de- 
tected only when exposed to the light 
of a detailed and comprehensive 
analysis. It is top management's 
job to circumvent the inertia of habit 
(self satisfaction) inherent in most 
human beings, which leads to the ac- 
ceptance of things we are accustomed 
to. This can be accomplished by 
using a device developed twenty- 
five years ago but just now coming 
into its own. It is the Office Opera- 
tions Audit, an inspectional pro- 
cedure whereby top management 
may be currently appraised of the 
status of operations as they relate 
to accepted standards. 


Three Major Functions 


It may be helpful to envision office 
administration as consisting of three 
major functions. Someone has plan- 
ned the task whatever it might be. 
Production is the function of trans- 
lating plans into action. /nspection 
is the activity of determining the 
results of the execution of plans. It 
is the check upon the validity of 
plans as expressed in production and 
probably the most neglected of the 
three phases of coordination. 

An office operations audit is a de- 
tailed and objective examination of 
every factor having to do with quan- 
tity and quality of office production. 
It includes an inspection and ap- 
praisal of methods, procedures, 
forms and machinery used, com- 
munications, physical and _ physio- 
logical factors, quality of work, pro- 


AUDIT 


duction per clerk, work loads, peak 
loads, personnel, supervision, and a 
host of other items all of which in 
varying degrees pertain to the opera- 
tion of the office regardless of the 
size of the company. Such an audit 
is conducted with the use of a check 
list directing the attention of the 
auditor to some two hundred items 
pertaining to operation. 


Organization 


An objective appraisal of your or- 
ganization structure in relation to 
your objective may bring to light 
weaknesses which have a distinct 
bearing on cost of operation. An 
ideal organization structure will in- 
tegrate man-power with functions, 
classes of work and transactions to 
be performed. You should be able 
to answer in the affirmative such 
questions as these: 

(a) Does our organization chart 
reflect conformance with the 
accepted principles of good 
organization, e.g., authority 
and responsibility clearly de- 
fined, adequate provision for 
coordination of related ac- 
tivities, appropriate centraliz- 
ation of functions applicable 
to all departments ? 

(b) Do top executives exercise 
control through attention to 
policy and problems of ex- 
ceptional importance, rather 
than the review of routine op- 
erations of subordinates ? 

Is there an understudy being 
trained for all important ex- 
ecutive positions ? 

(d) Has a plan for the ultimate 
or ideal organization been 
formulated as a guide to meet 
your future requirements 
with growth? 

Methods, machinery and buildings 
are important only as they relate to 
personnel. Of primary consideration 
is the selection, training, supervision 
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(Continued on page 78) 
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ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE REPORTS: 
Tighter Control 
Higher Efficiency 


IN PREMIUM ACCOUNTING DEP’T WITH Dexig la ph 








Advantages of the Dexigraph system for control of 
premium account records have been conclusively dem- 
onstrated by Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company 
during more than two years of actual operation. 
Dexigraph was installed after thorough study of 
modern control methods by Acacia’s Planning Com- 
mittee. Under the procedure then in use, the actual ac- 
count cards were loaned by Premium Accounting to 
other departments in the company as required. With 
a rapidly increasing volume of transactions, it became 
difficult for Premium Accounting to maintain adequate 


ADVANTAGES OF DEXIGRAPH SYSTEM: 


1. Absolute control of account cards by Premium 
Accounting, the responsible department. 


2. Greater speed in getting account information 
to other departments. 


3. Increased efficiency in Premium Accounting 
made possible by having cards immediately 


control over the cards. First, they could be used by evaltebie. 
only one department at a time and secondly, valuable 4. Up-to-the-minute posting of accounting infor- 
time was being consumed in routing the cards from one mation and policy changes. 
department to another. In addition, there was always 5. Availability of complete policy data to all 
the chance that a card might be lost. departments at the same time. 

All of these problems, Acacia’s Planning Committee 6. improved service to policy holders. 


felt, could be solved by the more centralized control 
offered by photography. After a thorough study, Dexi- 
graph was chosen because of its low cost, independent 
processing which facilitates point-of-use operation, and 
its ability to copy both sides of account cards on a 
single piece of duplex paper. 

If you need tighter control and higher efficiency in 
your own Premium Accounting Department—or in any 
other department where fast low-cost copying can be 
used to advantage—it will pay you to investigate 


Dexigraph. 


7. Marked reduction of clerical time. 











@ waite FOR FREE BOOKLET 





For a complete description of 
the system used by Acacia, 
write for free folder. Room 
300, Systems-Photo Records, 
Management Controls Divi- 
sion, Remington Rand Inc., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. 








Copyright 1949, by Remington Rand Inc. 
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Dear Mr. kergason: 
Do many companies use the piece 
rate basis for payment of office work- 
? 
crs: 


M. DeL. B. (Chicago) 


Dear M. DeL. B. 

Very féw companies use a piece 
rate basis for salary payment of 
office work. Probably what you 
really want to know concerns “‘in- 
centive payments” which are based 
on production over and above a 
minimum standard upon which the 
hase rate is paid. 

There are a few companies that 
pay a guaranteed salary and then, 
based upon measured production, 
pay an incentive rate for production 
in excess of the established standard. 
Most office managers are unwilling 
to study the various office positions 
in order to determine if production 
can be measured and an incentive 
paid. This requires considerable 
work and the position must be 
broken down into the various kinds 
of tasks performed. Ordinarily the 
work must be measurable if indi- 
vidual production efficiency is to be 
established. 

In one of my previous columns I 
mentioned the possible use of a “Pro- 
duction Index Unit” 
measuring group efficiency. Since 
1941 most companies have ceased 
measuring production. Also, most 
companies have no way of determin- 
ing office efficiency except in broad 
terms of total cost of office opera- 
tions in relation to income as ex- 
pressed in the profit or loss state- 
ment. Most companies do not study 


their procedures with the idea of 


simplifying the procedures, eliminat- 
ing non-essential activities so that 
more productive time will be avail- 
able. 
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The “Production Index Unit” 
idea is based on the priniciple of 
related group activity—one or two 
routines are studied and the pro- 
duction on these routines is measured 
and compared. If the routines have 
been properly selected and are sufh- 
ciently sensitive to measure compo- 
site variations in productivity, group 
efficiency can be determined. 

Another variation of the Produc- 
tion Index Unit idea is based on 
potential man-hours of productivity 
in relation to a single sensitive pro- 
duction unit. Let me illustrate this 
one, 

Company A employs 50 office 
workers. They work 40 hours per 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the eleventh of a series of monthly 
comments concerning office problems. The 
items covered in this column have been 
selected because of their interest to our 
readers. If you have a question or a com- 
ment concerning office problems, Mr. Ferga- 
son will be glad to hear from you. Your 
name and your company will not be divulged 
if your letter is answered in this column. 
Obviously the opinions expressed are those 
of Mr. Fergeson and not of the editorial staff. 


week. Therefore, there are 2,000 
potential productive hours per week. 
What is done with these hours? If 
you want to know in detail, then you 
must run a ‘‘time-application”’ sched- 
ule on each of the 50 employees. 
If, on the other hand, there is one 
type of work performed which can 
be easily measured and which af- 
fects the majority of the group, then 
the relationship of production to 
man-hours of that work will give an 
index of efficiency and if compared 
over a period of time, the variations 
in group efficiency can be deter- 
mined. So, continuing our hypo- 
thetical example, Company A _ has 
found that its sensitive production 
unit is the invoice—all its activities 
ultimately end up in billing a cus- 
tomer. Therefore, Company A 
counted the lines (each line repre- 
senting an item of service) per in- 
voice and totaled the lines and ar- 
rived at an index by dividing the 
total lines per week into the potential 
production hours. 


W eek 1 4,000 lines, 2.000 man- hours, Index .50 
2 4.200 2040 7 49 
3 4,400 “* 2,080 .47 
4 4.500 2,120 .47 
5 4,400 2,160 49 
6 4,300 2.200 51 
7 4.000 “* 2.200 55 
8 4.100 * 2.200 .54 
9 3,900 2,200 56 
10 4,000 2.200 aa 


Briefly interpreted, this means 
that during the 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
week, additional man-hours were 
hired and production increased and 
the index went down which means 
that less mnan-hours were spent in 
producing the invoices. Then, pro- 
duction decreased and remained at a 
fairly constant level for four weeks 
but there was no change in the man- 
hours so that the index increased. 
More time was now being used in 
producing fewer invoices and fewer 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Around the Office—Continued 


lines. If this continues an investi- 
gation should be made to see where 
the man-hours should be reduced. 
Ordinarily, temporary increases in 
volume should not be met by in- 
creased personnel for 2 reasons: (1) 
temporary personnel tend to become 
permanent or to be retained longer 
than the required period which in- 
creases cost; and (2) the present 
personnel under proper supervision 
should be sufficiently flexible to ab- 
sorb for short periods these tem- 
porary fluctuations in volume. When 
volume increases beyond their capac- 
ity to absorb, the temporary in- 
creased work can be “farmed out” 
to professional agencies that do of- 
fice work under contract on a per- 
hour fee basis, furnishing both the 
employee and the equipment. 

Thus by this relatively simple 
index an indication of the over-all 
efficiency of an office may be ob- 
tained. The greater care exercised 
in selecting the item of work to be 
used as a basis of the index and 
the greater sensitivity of that item 
to actual conditions in the office, 
the more accurate the reflection of 
office efficiency that will be obtained. 
While I may have gotten a bit astray 
from your original question, I trust 
this answer will help. 


Guy FERGASON 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 


I made application the other day 
for a position with the “Blank” in- 
surance company. I felt that I had 
the experience, appearance and quali- 
fications for the work. After an in- 
termiew with the office manager, I 
was told that I lacked the educational 
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requirements for the position. I am 
a high school graduate; however, I 
have attended night school since my 
graduation and have done home 
study work for several years. I do 
not have a degree from a university 
or college. On several occasions I 
have lost opportunities because 1 
lack the “college” education. Most 
companies hire only college gradu- 
ates for all positions other than 
stenographic, calculating and ma- 
chine operation. 

Don't you think these companies 
are making a mistake? They cer- 
tainly are cutting down on their 
possible employment candidates. An 
applicant is justified in saying he ts 
a college graduate, regardless, just 
to get an opportunity. Although I 
have not signed this letter with my 
name, | hope you will answer tt. 
I need advice and so do some em- 
ployers. 

Worried (Chicago) 


Dear Worried: 

When this column was started in 
January, 1949, I thought it best to 
state that I would answer only 
“signed” letters. I so stated and have 
followed that principle these eleven 
months the column has been run- 
ning. Therefore, I am not going to 
answer your letter, per se, but if 
you should read the comments which 
follow, directed generally to anyone 
who has an interest in establishing 
fair specifications of employment in 
relation to the tasks to be performed, 
so much the better. 

Being in a specialized field of 
recruitment and placement for a 
specialized group, I have observed 
many cases where the employer had 
not formulated sound standards of 
employment. Office work, in gen- 


eral, requires varying degrees of 
“attainment” in certain defined are:s, 
Obviously, the lowest level position 
involving simple repetitive and well 
defined tasks which are more manual 
than mental requires little attain- 
ment for specific performance. As 
the positions increase in complexity, 
the attainment levels must increase 
in quantity and broaden in scope. 
The various areas required in de- 
grees running from zero or nothing 
to the highest level or degree are: 
(1) Education; (2) Experience; 
(3) Personality or temperament ; 
(4) Physical capacity which includes 
endurance or may include the ab- 
sence of specified physical handicaps ; 
and (5) Personal requirements such 
as initiative, accuracy, mental alert- 
ness, dependability, etc. 

A messenger boy’s salary is based 
more on the expenditure of energy in 
carrying mail and packages (physical 
requirements) than on experience, 
education, or personality. These 
latter qualities may be required for 
promotion but not for performance. 

Salary rates are based in the final 
analysis upon the evaluation of the 
qualities required for performance. 
Higher level positions pay higher 
salaries because they require more 
education, greater experience, call 
for higher personal attributes and 
require better adjustment to circum- 
stances and working environment. 
If any or all of these qualities are 
overstated in establishing the speci- 
fications for a position, the salary 
which is based on the actual work 
done in relation with other positions 
will be out of balance with the value 
of the incumbent who possesses the 
higher qualifications. This situation 
in turn poses three possibilities: 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Give you a weekly confidential report and 
review of all happenings of importance in 
the insurance world. Instructive, concise, 
accurate, unbiased and authoritative. 


On your desk each Monday morning. Cost 
—$7.50 a year for Life Bulletin, Fire, Ma- 
rine and General Bulletins or Casualty, 
Surety and General Bulletins. 








Write for sample copies today. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 








| N 7§ FULTON STREET 
« NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Best’s Life News 
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page words to every secre- 
tary... because the Underwood 
All Electric conserves so much of 
her time, and her energy. 


When typing, her hands never leave 
the keyboard. Finger travel, hand 
travel are minimized... with the 
Electric Keyboard, Electric Shifting, 
Electric Line Spacing, Electric Tab- 
ulating, Electric Back Spacing and 
Electric Carriage Return. 


The new Underwood Electric...with 
the scientifically-designed, exclu- 
sive Console Keyboard and Rimless 
Finger-Form Keys... providesa light, 
easy, rhythmic, responsive action. 
Impressions are uniform...all char- 
acters clean-cut, perfectly spaced 
and aligned. All carbons clear, neat, 
legible. Every letter... better! 


Welcome news, too...to the busi- 
ness man faced with need fcr greater 
office efficiency. 


Give your Secretary the opportunity 
to turn out the best work she’s ever 
done... with an Underwood All 
Electric that’s made to order for her. 
Call your local Underwood repre- 
sentative today...for a demonstration. 
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UNDERWOOD 
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Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper... Ribbons 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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TYPEWRITER 


+.» Made by the TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 


...this Underwood 
All Electric Typewriter 
is much faster and 

never tires me out.” 





Read what a fortunate young 
lady* says about her 
Underwood All Electric: 


"There is no comparison... 
especially in respect to 
quality and volume of work 
produced and energy exerted in 
the process. For instance, 

I can type steadily all day 
long without growing 'type- 
writer weary'——my little 
fingers do not become tired 
from rapid manipulation of the 
various keys, shift locks, 
back space, etc. There is 
practically no pressure at all 
on the keys, and no matter how 
long or constantly I type, I 
do not have to stop and rest 
my fingers. If I am required 
to type 15 or 20 copies, there 
is no pounding of keys or 
several retyping jobs in order 
to make enough legible copies. 
By making a small adjustment, 
I can make at least 20 clear 
copies, using a natural touch 
and letting the typewriter 

do the rest." 


*Mrs. Ivel Mae Cangelosi, 
Baton Rouge, La., secretary. 
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lines. If this continues an investi- 
gation should be made to see where 
the man-hours should be reduced. 
Ordinarily, temporary increases in 
volume should not be met by in- 
creased personnel for 2 reasons: (1) 
temporary personnel tend to become 
permanent or to be retained longer 
than the required period which in- 
creases cost; and (2) the present 
personnel under proper supervision 
should be sufficiently flexible to ab- 
sorb for short periods these tem- 
porary fluctuations in volume. When 
volume increases beyond their capac- 
ity to absorb, the temporary in- 
creased work can be “farmed out” 
to professional agencies that do of- 
fice work under contract on a per- 
hour fee basis, furnishing both the 
employee and the equipment. 

Thus by this relatively simple 
index an indication of the over-all 
efficiency of an office may be ob- 
tained. The greater care exercised 
in selecting the item of work to be 
used as a basis of the index and 
the greater sensitivity of that item 
to actual conditions in the office, 
the more accurate the reflection of 
office efficiency that will be obtained. 
While I may have gotten a bit astray 
from your original question, I trust 
this answer will help. 


Guy FERGASON 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 


I made application the other day 
for a position with the “Blank” in- 
surance company. I felt that I had 
the experience, appearance and quall- 
fications for the work. After an in- 
terview with the office manager, I 


requirements for the position. I am 
a high school graduate; however, I 
have attended night school since my 
graduation and have done home 
study work for several years. I do 
not have a degree from a university 
or college. On several occasions I 
have lost opportunities because 1 
lack the “college” education. Most 
companies hire only college gradu- 
ates for all positions other than 
stenographic, calculating and ma- 
chine operation. 

Don’t you think these companies 
are making a mistake? They cer- 
tainly are cutting down on their 
possible employment candidates. An 
applicant is justified in saying he is 
a college graduate, regardless, just 
to get an opportunity. Although I 
have not signed this letter with my 
name, | hope you will answer tt. 
I need advice and so do some em- 
ployers. 

Worried (Chicago) 


Dear Worried: 

When this column was started in 
January, 1949, I thought it best to 
state that I would answer only 
“signed” letters. I so stated and have 
followed that principle these eleven 
months the column has been run- 
ning. Therefore, I am not going to 
answer your letter, per se, but if 
you should read the comments which 
follow, directed generally to anyone 
who has an interest in establishing 
fair specifications of employment in 
relation to the tasks to be performed, 
so much the better. 

Being in a specialized field of 
recruitment and placement for a 
specialized group, I have observed 
many cases where the employer had 
not formulated sound standards of 


eral, requires varying degrees of 
“attainment” in certain defined ares, 
Obviously, the lowest level position 
involving simple repetitive and well 
defined tasks which are more manual 
than mental requires little attain- 
ment for specific performance. .\s 
the positions increase in complexity, 
the attainment levels must increase 
in quantity and broaden in scope. 
The various areas required in de- 
grees running from zero or nothing 
to the highest level or degree are: 
(1) Education; (2) Experience; 
(3) Personality or temperament ; 
(4) Physical capacity which includes 
endurance or may include the ab- 
sence of specified physical handicaps ; 
and (5) Personal requirements such 
as initiative, accuracy, mental alert- 
ness, dependability, etc. 

A messenger boy’s salary is based 
more on the expenditure of energy in 
carrying mail and packages (physical 
requirements) than on experience, 
education, or personality. These 
latter qualities may be required for 
promotion but not for performance. 

Salary rates are based in the final 
analysis upon the evaluation of the 
qualities required for performance. 
Higher level positions pay higher 
salaries because they require more 
education, greater experience, call 
for higher personal attributes and 
require better adjustment to circum- 
stances and working environment. 
If any or all of these qualities are 
overstated in establishing the speci- 
fications for a position, the salary 
which is based on the actual work 
done in relation with other positions 
will be out of balance with the value 
of the incumbent who possesses the 
higher qualifications. This situation 
in turn poses three possibilities : 


fi 





was told that I lacked the educational employment. Office work, in gen- 


BEST’S WEEKLY BULLETINS == 


Give you a weekly confidential report and 
review of all happenings of importance in 
the insurance world. Instructive, concise, 
accurate, unbiased and authoritative. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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' On your desk each Monday morning. Cost 
—$7.50 a year for Life Bulletin, Fire, Ma- 
rine and General Bulletins or Casualty, 
Surety and General Bulletins. 


Write for sample copies today. 


== ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. weiter eee 
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ng words to every secre- 
tary...because the Underwood 
All Electric conserves so much of 
her time, and her energy. 


When typing, her hands never leave 
the keyboard. Finger travel, hand 
travel are minimized ... with the 
Electric Keyboard, Electric Shifting, 
Electric Line Spacing, Electric Tab- 
ulating, Electric Back Spacing and 
Electric Carriage Return. 


The new Underwood Electric...with 
the scientifically-designed, exclu- 
sive Console Keyboard and Rimless 
Finger-Form Keys... providesalight, 
easy, rhythmic, responsive action. 
Impressions are uniform...all char- 
acters clean-cut, perfectly spaced 
and aligned. All carbons clear, neat, 
legible. Every letter... better! 


Welcome news, too...to the busi- 
ness man faced with need for greater 
office efficiency. 


Give your Secretary the opportunity 
to turn out the best work she’s ever 
done... with an Underwood All 
Electric that’s made to order for her. 
Call your local Underwood repre- 
sentative today...for a demonstration. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters ... Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines 
Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


1949 


UNDERWOOD 


bl Fechic~ 


TYPEWRITER 


».. Made by the TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 





...this Underwood 
All Electric Typewriter 
is much faster and 

never tires me out.” 








Read what a fortunate young 
lady* says about her 
Underwood All Electric: 


"There is no comparison... 
especially in respect to 
quality and volume of work 
produced and energy exerted in 
the process. For instance, 

I can type steadily all day 
long without growing 'type-— 
writer weary'——my little 
fingers do not become tired 
from rapid manipulation of the 
various keys, shift locks, 
back space, etc. There is 
practically no pressure at all 
on the keys, and no matter how 
long or constantly I type, I 
do not have to stop and rest 
my fingers. If I am required 
to type 15 or 20 copies, there 
is no pounding of keys or 
several retyping jobs in order 
to make enough legible copies. 
By making a small adjustment, 
I can make at least 20 clear 
copies, using a natural touch 
and letting the typewriter 

do the rest." 


*Mrs. Ivel Mae Cangelosi, 
Baton Rouge, La., secretary. 











He’s Not From Missouri... 


But He Has To Be Shown! 





Today, cost-minded executives everywhere 
demand top-performance evidence before 





they approve their firms’ purchases. 


Your business probably makes substantial 
purchases of ribbons and carbons. Do you 
buy on “price” or on performance cost? The 
purchasing agent of a prominent insurance 
company SAVES as he sums up the differ- 
ence this way: 


“There IS a difference between “price” 
and cost in carbon paper. Our experience 
has proved it. We had been procuring 
150 boxes of a cheaper, competitive brand 
per year prior to the purchase of Colum- 
bia Marathon. Our original purchase of 
100 boxes of Marathon was on November 
24, 1947. Since then this department has 
increased two-fold, which should increase | 
the amount of carbon paper used. But we 
still have (August 29, 1949) 33 boxes left. 
Marathon has reduced our cost at least | 
75%. During this period your service was 
outstanding not only on Marathon but on 
many specialty items that have improved 
our work.” 


Even if you’re not from Missouri, ask us to 
show you the savings you can make in car- 
bons and ribbons! 


Aaralhon 


CARBON 
PAPER 








COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON 


MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Main Office and Factory, 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 


Dealers and Service Offices In All Principal Cities 








Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, in L., N. Y. B-1] 


I'd like to know more about Marathon Car 
bon Paper—and carbon and ribbon savings. 


Name 





Firm 
Address 
Title " -_ ae 











|/ment is not required. 





Around the Office—from page 74 


(1) The employee will become 
dissatisfied and quit. 

The employee will request 
more money. 

The employee will be up- 
graded to a better position 
where his greater qualifica- 
tions are more in_ balance 
with the requirements of the 
work. 


(2) 


(3 


—_—~ 


Take just one factor which is 
usually considered when establish- 
ing position specifications, i.e., edu- 
cation. Most companies do not 
realistically evaluate the educational 
requirements of their work. These 
companies require a college educa- 
tion as the prerequisite to employ- 
ment. This requirement is satisfac- 
tory if the promotional rate within 
any company ts sufficiently rapid that 
within a reasonable period of time 
the incumbent who possesses the col- 
lege education will have been pro- 


_moted to a position requiring the 


intelligence and mental alertness 
usually developed by college work. 
Last June, college graduates as a 


| group started at a salary of $200 to 
| $250 per month with the average fall- 
ing close to $225. 


Krom my experience as a place- 
ment counselor I know that many 
office positions in the insurance field 
do not require the mental develop- 
ment attained by college work. 

While on the subject of “Position 
Specifications” another factor should 


_be scrutinized, 1.e., physical attri- 


butes. Many companies (most com- 
panies) hire only physically capable 
persons. If the position is sedentary, 


_a physical handicap which impedes 


movement would in no way impair 
the employee's performance pro- 
vided that physical or body move- 
This is not 
a plea for the physically handicapped 
people, but a plea for more real- 


_istically appraising the requirements 


for successful performance by an 
incumbent in any given position. The 
position factors of education, ex- 
perience, personality, physical at- 
tributes and personal requirements 
when applied to any position and 
expressed in terms required for the 
understanding of and performing on 
the position will in fact be the (1) 
specifications of the position as they 
relate to an incumbent’s qualifica- 
tions and (2) express the basis for 
evaluating the worth of the position. 


The person and the job must be in 
balance or there will be dissatisfac- 
tion. 


Dear Mr. kergason: 
What are templets? How are they 
used? Where can they be procured? 


H. H.W. (Columbus, Ohio) 


Dear H. H. W.: 

Templets are scale drawn cutouts 
of ofhce furniture of all kinds which 
are to be used on a scale drawing of 
the office space in order to determine 
the best office arrangement without 
the necessity of actually moving the 
real furniture in an experimental way. 
ne company which was moving ot- 
fices in Chicago from one building 
another used templets in arriving at 
their new arrangement. [hese tem- 
plets were glued into place and num- 
bered. The layout was then photo- 
graphed and copies were made. The 
actual furniture and equipment were 
given numbers corresponding — to 
their templet counterparts. 
were given to the moving men, man- 
ager of the new office space and in- 
terested persons. When the equip- 
ment was moved, it was possible to 
place it in its respective place in the 
new layout. 

Templets can usually be procured 
at most stationery 
equipment manufacturers distribute 
templets drawn on heavy paper as 
part of their advertising. One com- 
pany manufactures scale designed 
plastic office furniture and equipment 
which can be used in working on 
ofhce layouts. Templets save con 
siderable time in testing out a pro- 
posed layout. 
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“Harvey, | want you to find out what's wrong 
around here; everything seems to be going 
too smoothly lately.” 
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at your fingertips... 


on the finest adding machine in the world. New color engineered beauty*, 


new simplicity with complete electrification. 


As fast as you read them, enter the figures on the simple, 


10-key keyboard —flick the total bar—then watch its efficiency 


in action. Operation is extra smooth—extra easy. 


Numeral keys of this surprisingly compact electric adding machine 
grouped scientifically —feature keys electrified; noise and vibra- 
tion cushioned to an absolute minimum. Your seasoned operators 


automatically attain new high levels of touch method speed 


and accuracy —and beginners find their fingers expertly 


flying over the keyboard after a very short time. 


But see for yourself. Phone our representative in your city 
or write for the free booklet “Cushioned Power” to Remington 


Rand Inc., Dept. BL11, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


*color engineered in smart, modern gray-tone - 
a soothing satin-smooth, two-toned gray finish 


to increase figure efficiency in every office. 





THE 


ELECTRIC ADDING 











MACHINE 

















Operations Audit—from page 7! 


and motivating of the people whom 

we employ to operate our offices. We 

should be able to answer in the af- 
firmative such questions as: 

(a) Are your personnel require- 
ments budgeted in accord- 
ance with present and antici- 
pated volume of work? 

(b) Have you established stand- 
ards of selection? 

(c) Have you set up job speci- 
fications for each class of po- 
sition ? 

(d) Have you an induction pro- 
gram designed to appropri- 
ately introduce new employ- 
ees to the job, their fellow 
workers and the company ? 
Do employees receive ade- 
quate training for the job as- 
signed ? 

(f) Are supervisors adequately 
performing their functions as 
directors of clerical produc- 
tion? 

(g) Are wage rates internally and 
externally consistent ? 

(h) Are promotions based ex- 
clusively on merit ? 


~_— 


(e 


Office methods and procedures are 
the mechanics by which we attain our 
end objective, creating the product 
of the office. It is an intricate busi- 
ness usually with no obvious symp- 
toms of inefficiency or excessive cost. 
It is only by an intensive analysis 
and questioning of the many details 
involved that we are able to evalu- 
ate what we are doing in relation 
to standards. The starting point for 
improvement in this area is the de- 
veloping of work-flow charts and 
process charts for each major ac- 
tivity. There we find the answer 
to such questions as: 


(a) Does the flow of work fol- 
low the most direct line or is 
there backtracking ? 

(b) Is the workload distributed 

evenly among the clerks? 

Are manual operations being 

performed, which should be 

accomplished by a machine 
or vice versa? 

Have all operations been 

simplified and standardized 

so that they may be performed 
by workers of average abil- 
ity? 
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Iutroducing..S\ITTING COMFORT 


You Have Never known Before 


Unlike some executive chairs you have seen 
that look inviting but fall down on comfort, 
here is SIKES XI33RLUA which has the fine 


appearance you want plus all-day working 


comfort. One reason is the ex- 
clusive Sikes reverse spring 
action which permits you to 
lean back with genuine relaxing 
ease . . . instead of pushing 
back against increasing ten- 
sion . . . yet gives adequate, 
sure support for every sitting 


position. 


Write us for the name of near- 
est Sikes dealer and have him 
send over this chair for free 


demonstration! 


30 Churchill Street 





No. I33RLUA 


\) THE SIhKES COMPANY, Ine. 








Buffalo 7, New York 
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(e) Are the costs of periodic re. 
ports justified in the light of 
the uses made of them ? 

Is someone in your organ iza- 
tion responsible for continu- 
ing research to discover better 
methods, equipment, — etc. 
which may result in lower 
cost ? 


(f 
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Quality Standards 


The maintenance of quality stand- 
ards is particularly important—and 
costly in our business. A large com- 
pany has recently come forth with 
the estimate that forty percent of 
all the work performed in their of- 
fice is of the nature of checking and 
inspection to assure quality. This 
suggests a wide and important area 
of fruitful study. It involves the 
answer to such questions as: 


(a) Is the testing and inspection 
effective in detecting errors 
and preventing future errors? 

(b) Are double and triple checks 
justified ? 

(c) Do the errors detected justify 
the cost ? 

(d) Can balancing be used in 
place of individual checks ? 

(e) Will “spot” checks serve the 
purpose ? 

(f) Are the causes of error in- 
vestigated and corrective ac- 
tions initiated ? 

There are many other phases of 
office operations which lend them- 
selves to periodic examination with 
potential savings possibilities. For in- 
stance there is the selection, pur- 
chase, storing and use of the variety 
of materials including office ma- 
chinery and equipment and printing, 
used in office operations and an ex- 
amination of the maintenance policy 
for office machinery is frequently re- 
vealing. The physical environment 
has a decided bearing on the cost 
of clerical production, desk layout, 
communications, adequacy of light- 
ing, heat and ventilation, noise. 

An audit of correspondence prac- 
tices is fertile field for improvement. 
Such an examination includes a spot 
check for quality of letters dictated 
and written, promptness in replies 
and accuracy of contents, filing meth- 
ods and accuracy, retention period, 
use of form letters and paragraphs, 
private secretaries vs. central tran- 
scription facilities. 
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The subject of communications is 
usually investigated with profit. It 
includes an appraisal of facilities used 
in relation to cost and importance 
of message, when is long distance 
telephone, telegram, air mail, indi- 
cated ? 

If you are assured that you have 
a skilled personnel with adequate 
supervision using the best methods 
with satisfactory working conditions, 
you may feel reasonably confident 
that your overall cost of operation 
is reasonable. Your progress in this 
respect will most likely be in the dis- 
covery of many small economies, 
however, they are all-important, par- 
ticularly, in view of their accumula- 
tive effect. The correct evaluation 
of an operating saving should be 
made on the basis of the time period 
over which the saving will be real- 
ized. The present value of a $1,000 
per year operating savings which 
will be realized for ten years, is ap- 
proximately $9,800. 


BEST PLACE TO WORK 


HE finest working environment 

in the world today is to be found 
in the modern American office, ac- 
cording to Dr. Erwin H. Schell of 
the Department of Business and En- 
gineering Administration, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. In 
an address before the Life Office 
Management Association Dr. Schell 
stated that, “Recent advances in 
every aspect of the workplace are 
being incorporated in current office 
design, facilities and arrangements. 
Office decor and fitments are chal- 
lenging the skills of our most crea- 
tive interior decorators. Office 
equipment of both service and op- 
erating varieties are the products of 
vast programs of research and de- 
velopment on the part of progressive 
supply manufacturers. <As_ these 
ultra-modern facilities are pressed 
into service, corresponding advances 
in office layout and arrangements 
logically follow.” 

“Today, the conventions of the 
American office not only dictate new 
and higher standards of working re- 
lationships but established levels of 
conformance in other areas which 
influence the customs of executive 
and = office-worker in _ striking 
fashion,” stated Dr. Schell. “For 
example, newspaper advertisements 
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Best Because: 


> Leads eye directly 


to what you want. 


> Keeps like classes 
in a bee-line with 
same style tab. 


Straight line sys- 
tem expands best. 


Most easily under- 
stood . . . when 
several people must 
use same file. 


“The function of a 
filing system is to 
get results in the. 
most direct way.” 
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Runway F. E. Bee Line Lock Label 
No. 1 Guide. Best quide card 
made. Deeper reading 
space. Label can't slide 
out. Enameled Steel Tab. 


Runway F. £€. Bee Line Salmon 

No. 2 TRIPLTOP Folder. Whole 
top and tab triple 
thickness and strength 
where the wear comes. 
Miscellaneous and inactive 
correspondents. 


Runway F. E. Bee Line TRIPLTOP 

No. 3 Folder, any standard 
color or plain. Extra 
strong top and tab. 
Stands erect. Lasts longer. 
Easier to read. Individual 
folder for active corre- 
spondents. 

Runway For specials, out cards 

No. 4 and  ticklers. Use any 

type guide or folder. 








BOSTON 





CHICAGO 


HARTER and SIKES Chairs, ROL-DEX, and SPIN-DEX 





feature men’s suitings specifically for 
office wear while ordained creations 
for the working woman are spe- 
cifically labelled as authentic for 
those whose world centers at a desk. 

“Barely a handful of years ago 
the office manager was generally 
viewed as a sort of glorified clerical 
janitor whereas today he has earned 
for himself a position of confidence 
and respect often entitling him to 
the appelation of a major official of 
the company,” 


APPOINT NEW MANAGER 


YRON G. STOLP has been 
|, nee advertising and sales 
promotion manager of A. B. Dick 
Company, manufacturer of mimeo- 
graph products. Mr. Stolp was in the 
advertising and sales promotion di- 
vision of the company until a few 
years ago, when he became district 
sales manager for the Southeastern 
territory. 
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STAMPING PRESS 


HIS simplified gold-stamping press has 

numerous uses in an insurance office, 
including the imprinting and personaliz- 
ing of good-will gifts, such as desk calen- 
dars, rulers, key tags and wallets. Easily 
adjusted, it will imprint objects paper- 
thin or up to 2” thick. Being easy to 
operate, only a minimum of learning time 
is necessary. Single lines up to 3” long 
may be imprinted in gold, silver or color. 
The machine accepts type of any standard 
make up to 36 point and consumes only 
30 watts of 110 volt, AC or DC current. 
Made by the Wynn Manufacturing Com- 


pany. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 


[] Stamping Press 

[] Sales Presentation Envelope 
[) Earset 

[] Low Cost Recorder 

‘= 


Checkwriter 


Firm Name 





Attention of — 





Position 





Firm Address 





City 
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SALES PRESENTATION 
ENVELOPE 


MERICAN KLEER-VU PLASTICS, 

INC., hes announced a new improved 
type of transparent plastic envelope. 
Recommended especially for protecting 
and beautifying sales presentation and 
advertising material, it is made of .005” 
gauge non-inflammable 100% all new 
cellulose acetate. It is designed to fit 


standard three-ring binders and will take 
inserts up to 8', x 11” with a black photo 
paper insert included for mounting smaller 
exhibits. 





EARSET 


—— by Telex, Inc. to replace 
old-style cumbersome headsets, this 
light-weight earphone slips onto one ear 
leaving the other free. Weighing only one- 
half an ounce, the plastic frame gives 
efficient, comfortable and convenient serv- 
ice for stenographers and telephone opera- 
tors. The single cord connection keeps out 
of the user’s way and gives complete free- 
dom of movement. 
























































LOW COST RECORDER 


EBSTER-CHICAGO CORPORA. 

TION, manufacturers of magnetic 
wire recorders, has entered the dictation 
field with this low-priced dictation wire 
recorder especially designed for smaller 
ofhces. Compact and portable, the unit is 
light (less than 20 Ibs.) and easy to oper- 
ate (one master control plus a positive- 
acting foot control). The durable magnetic 
wire is said to be good for thousands of 
recordings, being erased simply by dictat- 
ing over the same wire. Playback is either 
through a self-contained speaker or by ear 
phones. The same unit may be used for 
dictating and transcribing. 





INEXPENSIVE CHECKWRITER 


VERY check you write passes through 

an average of eighteen pairs of hands 
before it comes back to you. The new 
Todd Personal Protectograph shreds the 
amount on the check indelibly in bold 
red figures avoiding any chance of it being 
misread. Inexpensively priced to meet 
the needs of even the smallest office, it 
is said to eliminate the possibility of any- 
one altering the check amount. 
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G6 NE of the things that 
gets me down,” a secre- 
tary said the other day, 


“is having to go out and shop for the 
boss's wife. And I’m still expected 
to get my regular office work done. 
As if | weren't burned up enough 
about the fact that he asks me to do 
things for her, his wife has now taken 
to calling me up herself and giving 
me errands to do.” 

This is one of the frequent com- 
plaints which came to light during a 
recent poll of girl office workers on 
the subject: “What don't you like 
about your boss?” 


Recognition 


sther R. Becker, of the Forst- 
mann Woolen Company, reports the 
results of the survey in Personnel 
Journal. She believes the survey 
shows that one single factor makes 
the difference between harmony and 
conflict between boss and employee. 
That factor can be found in one 
word : recognition. 

Miss Becker continues: “‘Recog- 
nition is a basic human need. We 
like people to take our advice, and 
to recognize that our judgment is 
good. In office relationships, rec- 
ognition seems to be of two kinds. 
l‘irst, there is financial recognition. 
Second, social recognition . . . recog- 
nition as an individual. 

Surprisingly enough, the survey 
showed that financial recognition, 
while important, was not mentioned 
hy the secretaries as often as might 
be expected. One of the big com- 
plaints was that they seldom got a 
raise, even when well merited, with- 
out having to go to the boss and 
ask for it. 

Another complaint was caused by 
a new employee who got a raise 
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almost immediately after joining the 
staff. The other girls were resent- 
ful; they wondered if she had got 
the raise because she'd “had the 
nerve’ to ask for it. 

Perhaps, says Miss Becker, the 
employee who asks for a raise is 
a person of more initiative, and 
therefore more deserving of one. 
But in such a case, she feels that 
the boss should defer action by 
promising to consider the matter. 
Then, if warranted, an increase can 
be granted voluntarily several weeks 
later. 

The survey showed that the chief 
grievance of secretaries was that of 
being kept overtime without notice. 
Even when they were paid extra 
for the work, they still didn't like 
it. Typical comments: 

“He sits around all afternoon be- 
fore he dictates,” “He waits until 
nearly five to sign his letters,’ “He 
forgets that | have my own plans 
for my own time.” 

The girls were unanimous in their 
antagonism to the boss who referred 
to them as “stenographers.” The 
stenographer, it seems, has vanished 
from the American scene. In her 
place is the secretary. To be re- 
ferred to as a “steno” is a distinct 
loss of face. 


Pet Peeves 


Other pet peeves: 

The boss who is untidy about his 
personal appearance. 

The boss who marks up work that 
could be corrected; she could have 
used an eraser, but now she has to re- 
type it. 

The boss who corrects his secre- 
tary in front of others. 

The boss who talks about other 
workers. 

The boss who interrupts his secre- 
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tary during her lunch hour, if she 
has stayed to have her lunch in the 
office. 

The boss who asks his secretary 
to take a visitor and show him the 
way over to Mr. So-and-so’s office, 
without bothering to introduce the 
secretary to the visitor. 

The boss who gives his secretary 
a big pile of work and says, airily: 
“This won't take long.”’ 

The boss who continually checks 
up on everything. “My boss picks 
up work before it is finished,” said 
one secretary. ““He doesn't give me 
a chance to see if there are any mis- 
takes in it first.” Another said: 
‘‘He’s hovering over me all the time. 
He robs me of all confidence in my- 
self. 


What the Boss Can Do 


Well, in the face of all these black 
marks, what can a boss do to get in 
his secretary's good graces? 

Ordinary consideration was cited 
as one thing. Going out of his way 
to show his appreciation for her good 
work—without being too personal 
about it—was also recommended, 
along with the boss showing, by his 
attitude, that he considered his secre- 
tary as somebody really important. 

Remembering anniversaries, such 
as birthdays, was a quality that gave 
a boss a special place in the secre- 
tary’s heart. 

The man who says: “Miss Jones, 
here’s a small gift—I hope they're 
the kind of chocolates you like—to 
celebrate your anniversary. What 
anniversary? Why the fact that 
you’ve been my perfectly wonderful 
secretary for an entire year.”” Such 
a boss gets the secretary’s award of 
merit. 
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MASTER PLATES 







LEADING AMERICAN INSURANCE 
COMPANIES are using Colitho systems 
Masters to combine many previously-sepa- 
rate records and entries on a single form! 
Only one writing, by tabulator, typewriter, 
handwriting or other means is required on 
the pre-printed Colitho Master to produce 
the “original”. Duplicate copies combining 
form and up-to-the-minute fill-in are run on 
an office offset duplicator for distribution to 
all departments, branches and individuals 
concerned. Included are such forms as: 


LOAN AMORTIZATION SCHEDULES: complete 
with up-to-date information on payments, 
interest, principal, balance . . . 


GROUP INSURANCE RECORDS: master file, 
with detailed group break-down, hospital- 
ization classification, claims, benefits, pay- 
ments, frequencies. . . 


CASE HISTORIES: designated classifications, 
computation schedules . . . 


ACCIDENT, CASUALTY, LIFE & HEALTH WORK 
SHEETS: all computations, review data. 


Colitho Master-work simplifies paper work! 
Write for sample forms, recommendations 
for your requirements, evidence data on 
Colitho savings of work, time, errors; com- 
plete, accurate systems records for any form 
of insurance. ~ 
































































































































































































COLUMBIA 
Ribbon & Carbon 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Main Office & wy 7 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 
































B-11 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, L. L., N. Y. 


Send us data and brochure on inexpensive 
Colitho masters and samples of Colitho 
insurance-systems applications. 


Name 
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NSURANCE must focus its at- 
unten on training and developing 
its executive personnel. A pressing 
reason for this is the need for estab- 
lishing a reserve of promising 
younger executives to back up key 
positions. 

Reduced to its simplest terms an 
effective program of executive de- 
velopment involves the analysis and 
planning of five factors—the com- 
pany’s organization and future ex- 








ecutive needs, the specific require- 
ments of each executive position, a 
replacement program, the caliber of 
current and future executive per- 
sonnel and an immediate and long- 
range development program which 
will both provide new blood and up- 


| grade current personnel. 











On a Constructive Basis 


Executives administering a pro- 
gram of executive development have 
a primary responsibility to see it is 
conducted on a constructive rather 
than a destructive basis. It should 
be made clear that the purpose of the 
program is not to judge the em- 
ployee coldly but rather to come to 
understand him and adjust his own 
desires and abilities to the needs of 
the company. In the final analysis, 
the true goal is employee participa- 
tion towards improvement of both 
himself and the company. 


Executive development is equally 
applicable to large and small com- 
panies ; in fact, the need is probably 
greater in a small, rapidly developing 
company. It should be possible for a 
small company to develop good 
young men more rapidly because 
they have opportunities to assume 
greater and more varied responsi- 
bilities. 

Among the techniques which com- 
panies and top management can use 
in bringing along junior executives 
to more responsible positions is giv- 
ing them opportunity to learn 
through doing. This can be accom- 
plished by greater delegation of au- 
thority, by moving a man from one 
job to another to give him varied 
types of experience, by decentraliz- 
ing operations, and by assigning 
promising juniors to staff and “as- 
sistant to” assignments. Another 
method is by consultative manage- 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 








ment, which gives subordinates 
chance to participate in conpany 
management and is an ideal way to 
develop and test potential executives, 


Although “learning-by-doing”’ js 
the most important technique in de- 
veloping executive personnel certain 
forms of off-the-job training can also 
be utilized to advantage. Men can 
study real or hypothetical’ business 
problems, take part in skits which 
simulate actual situations, take part 
in conferences and meetings, visit 
other companies, take correspond- 
ence courses, be encouraged to join 
professional societies and associa- 
tions and to undertake reading 
courses. The more closely off-the-job 
training is geared to real company 
problems, the more effective it will 
be.—Lwing W. Reilley, Partner 
McKinsey and Company, manage- 
ment consultants. 


TELEPHONE TECHNIQUE 


ROM a courteous “Good morn- 

ing, Jones Insurance Agency” to 
‘Thank you for calling,” the jingling 
of a telephone sets people in motion 
in Business 1s 
sold or lost on those telephones every 
minute of the day, and many con- 
sider them one of the great gifts of 
the age to the conduct of the affairs 
of an office. But even so great a 
boon has its disadvantages—in the 
case of phone communication usually 
lack of thought or training on the 
part of those using them. 


offices everywhere. 


In almost every office, one per- 
son has the initial responsibility ot 
answering incoming calls—routing 
them to their proper place. From 
that first step the important first 1m- 
pression made. Tone of 
method of answering, knowledge of 
the business and the people in it 
are all important. And those items 
are just as important for every other 
person in the office. If each individ 
ual using the phone will just re 
member to speak over it as thoug) 
he were talking in a friendly, bus! 
nesslike fashion across the desk 
90% of the battle will be won,—T7/i: 
General Agent. 


iS voice, 
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CANADA LIFE 
3 New V. P's 


Announcement has been made by The Canada Life 
Assurance Company, Toronto, Can., of the appointment 
of three Vice-Presidents. W. J. Beattie,* formerly As- 
sistant General Manager, becomes a Vice-President. 
].G. Beatty, F.L.A., F.S.A., formerly Chief Actuary, has 
heen named Vice-President and Chief Actuary. T. H. 
Gooch, formerly Director of Agencies, is now Vice- 
President in charge of Agencies. 

W. J. Beattie became associated with Canada Life in 
1924 as General Solicitor, when he was a member of 
the legal firm of McCarthy and McCarthy. He joined 
the Canada Life in 1935 and has filled several important 
executive positions, including his responsibilities as 
Assistant General Manager since 1939. 

For 30 years, J]. Gordon Beatty has been closely iden- 
tified with the actuarial operations of his Company. He 
served as Assistant Actuary and Actuary prior to his 
appointment as Chief Actuary four years ago. Mr. 
Beatty is well known in Actuarial circles as Past 
President of the American Institute of Actuaries and a 
former member of the Board of Governors of the 
Actuarial Society of America. He 1s currently a member 
of the Board of Governors of the newly-formed Society 
of Actuaries. 

A member of the Canada Life since 1924, T. H. 
Gooch has served the Company in various phases of 
agency operations for the past 17 years. He assumed 
the responsibilities of a Superintendent in 1941 and was 
named Director of Agencies five years later. 


_—_ 


* Deceased suddenly 10-17-49. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
Favorably Examined 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass., was favorably examined by the Insur- 
ance Departments of Kansas, Massachusetts and Mis- 
souri as of December 31, 1948, covering the operations 
of the company since December 31, 1945, the date of the 
previous examination. The report of the examiners was 
essentially similar to that appearing in Best’s 1949 Life 
Reports. . 
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COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
Abell to Board 


Announcement is made by President Morton Boyd of 
the appointment of William H. Abell to Common- 
wealth’s Board of Directors. Associate General Counsel 
from 1939 until 1945 and General Counsel since that 
time, Mr. Abell succeeds his father, the late Dr. Irvin 
Abell. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
Non-Med Liberalized 


Effective September 1 last, the Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pa., announced ex- 
tensions of the non-medical provisions for both men and 
women. From males ages 0 to 35 the company will now 
consider on a non-medical basis up to $10,000 of life in- 
surance, with not more than $5,000 in any 12-month 
period. From 36 to 40 the limit is $5,000, and not more 
than $3,000 in any 12-month period. 

For women, both married, whether self-supporting or 
not, and single, non-medical limit is now $5,000 from 
ages 0 to 35 and the same amount from ages 36 to 40, 
but not more than $3,000 in any 12-month period. Both 
groups are eligible to apply for practically all the poli- 
cies issued by the company, including Term insurance 
and Term Riders. Above age 35, however, some plans 
are not available. Waiver of Premium, as well as Double 
Indemnity are also issued in connection with the non- 
medical. The Income Disability, however, is not avail- 
able. As usual, of course, the company reserves the right 
to call for an examination if in its opinion one is neces- 
sary in any individual case. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The examination report of the Loyal Protective Life 
Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. made as of June 
30, 1948 by the Massachusetts Department, was favor- 
able to the company. As inforraation of a later date is 
now available no pertinent information is given here. 
See Best’s 1949 Life Reports. 
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HOW BIG IS BIG? 












Sure, size has advantages, but just where 
do those advantages begin? We think 
OUR size is just right. American United's 
assets total over 80 million dollars. Big 
enough to be a factor in the investment 
market—big enough to take advantage 
of safe, substantial and profitable invest- 
ments. Yet, small enough for careful per- 
sonal supervision, WITHOUT the prob- 
lem of having to invest huge sums at a 
time when interest rates are low. We're 
big enough to take advantage of oper- 
ating economies, and small enough to 
know our agents personally. We can see 
our forest and each tree in it. 











AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Annual Award "Oscar" 


In the final rating by an independent board of judges 
for the Financial World Annual Report Survey, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, Springfield 
was judged as having the best 1948 annual report of 
the life insurance companies. The bronze “Oscar of 
Industry” trophy was presented to the company at the 
Annual Awards Banquet in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler in New York on October 31. 

More than 4,500 corporation annual reports were 
submitted in this national survey, the ninth in the series, 
and these were judged in one hundred industrial classi- 
fications for “Best of Industry” awards. Reports of 
many life insurance companies were submitted for sur- 
vey review, 21 being considered meritorious. From this 
number, the Massachusetts Mutual report was chosen as 
the best and was selected to receive top honors. 

Printed by F. A. Bassette Co. of Springfield, the 
Massachusetts Mutual report is mailed to all policy- 
holders, numbering over 500,000, and to many bank 
executives, officers of financial institutions, and news- 
paper financial editors. 

The jury which made the final selections was under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Lewis Haney, professor of 
economics at New York University. He was assisted 
by Dr. Glenn Griswold, publisher of Public Relations 
News; Sylvia F. Porter, financial editor of the New 


York Post; Elmer Walzer, United Press finanejai 
editor; Dr. B. Bernard Greidinger, C.P.A.; Pail Car. 
lyle, topographer and Peter Helck, artist. 

Weston Smith, executive vice president of Financia] 
World and originator of the annual report surveys, will 
present the “Oscar of Industry” trophies at the annual 
awards banquet, which will be attended by more thay 
1,000 business and financial executives from all over the 
country. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 






Rider Conversion Privilege 
















Effective September 12 last, the Manhattan Life In- 
surance Company, New York, N. Y., made available the 
Conversion privilege for Family Income and Home Pro- 
tection Riders. This privilege was also extended to 
policies already on the books. The request for such con- 
version must be in writing and be made before the in- 
sured attains age 600. 

If the Waiver of Premium feature was included with 
the old rider it may likewise be included with the new 
conversion. No evidence of insurability is required in 
any case. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Agency Meetings Successful 


Three years ago the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y., introduced a new note in 
life insurance management by inviting managers of out- 
standingly successful districts to hold a home office 
conference for the purpose of advising the company’s 
executive officers regarding possible means of* improv- 
ing the Metropolitan’s operations and facilities. The ini- 
tial conference in 1946 was followed by similar meetings 
in 1947 and 1948. 

The results have been highly satisfactory, and the 
practice was continued this year, announced Cecil J. 
North, the Metropolitan’s field management vice-presi- 
der. This year’s conference was a four-day meeting 
starting on October 10th, and continuing through the 
13th. 

‘There are no restrictions as to the subject matter of 
the meeting,” said Mr. North. “Ideas, suggestions, and 
comment—whether positive or negative—are welcomed 
on all phases of the operations which affect the field. The 
over-all objective is to obtain the view-point of managers 
from different sections of the United States and 
Canada.” 

Two managers from each of the company’s thirteen 
territories in the two countries attended the confer- 
ence. These 26 are viewed as the representatives in the 
meeting of the entire organization of 789 managers. 
All managers were invited to pass on to the two 
from their own territory any questions or suggestions 
which they would like to have considered by the con 
ference. 
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In turn the Metropolitan’s officers submitted their own 
questions and subjects to the conference for advice and 
suggested disposition. 

“The managers’ advisory conference is intended to 
supplement the conferences held from time to time by the 
nual president and other officers with managers in the field 
than @ in territorial, association, and district meetings,” Mr. 
‘the Mf North noted. “It also supplements the more frequent 

meetings of the superintendents of agencies in their 
respective territories, which generally are on territorial 
and district matters.” 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 
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robinson crusoce 
would have it 
~ Balanced, Too! 







Granted enough human population on his 
island, Robinson Crusoe, wise man that 
he was, would hove discovered the need 
for founding a Life Insurance Compony 
To achieve this goal, he would have hed 
to find sufficient people in average 
normal health, a well-orgonized method 
for reaching them, well-spread 
investment opportunities, and « 
cheerful, efficient group of co-workers. 
While solving these problems he would 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Color Advertising 


the In the October 15th issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 

































\ro- 2 7 . have discovered that in Life Insurance. 
to launched the first of a notable new series of national strength in one category must be 
a advertisements in full color, according to David W. qveibtaiaiseaamnation. 
in- Tibbott, director of advertising. Although carrying on Fidelity ic « well-belenced compeny. 
the company’s effective “All Things Change” theme, => 
th these advertisements are using a pictorial approach that = The 
= is entirely _ ne a gorry oe aaeee — == FIDELITY MUTUAL 
Captioned “THE TALE THAT AUTUMN =— . 
" TELLS,” the first illustration which dominates the = LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
page, showed a lovely New England countryside cloaked = se ervscanieleed oman 
in all the glorious colors that autumn foliage displays. 
Text pointed out that “all things living change ;” and 
that the changing seasons bring changing family needs 
which are best met by “Living Insurance.” ——— = , 
Color reprints of the illustration only, without ad- — ————————— 
vertising, are being offered to anyone who writes to $9323: SSS SSS 
the company’s Home Office in Boston. —~h TFs HOLD 
A separate campaign of black and white ads has rN HOUSERULD 
' already started in Time and Newsweek, employing the SSS SSS 
“Living Insurance’ theme. These will stress that a 





modern, flexible life insurance contract not only takes 
care of one’s beneficiaries, but also affords benefits 
which are available to the insured himself during his 
own lifetime. 

New England Mutual will continue its unique 8- 
year-old program in some 40 college alumni magazines LIFE OF GEORGIA is a friendly, familiar 
listing the names and addresses of company agents 
who have attended the various institutions. More than 
20 insurance journals will carry still another series South. Behind our reputation is the fact that 
of advertisements describing various services which for more than halfacentury our company has 
make New England Mutual a “good company to do 
business with and to work for.” been a respected protector of Southern fami- 


lies. We are proud of our heritage and proud 


that every year we are able to give more pro- 


name in more than a million homes over the 


OHIO NATIONAL 


Favorably Examined 


tection to more families. 


The Ohio National Life Insurance Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio was favorably examined by the Insurance 
Departments of Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska 
aiid Ohio as of December 31, 1948, covering the opera- 
tions of the company since December 31, 1944. The 
report of the examiners was essentially similar to 


th i i ‘ i . . District Offices conveniently located in Alabama, Arkansas, 
hat appearing in Best’s 1949 Life Reports. cata coinage sec gr yerstaay eran reg 


Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 














HOME OFFICE = ATLANTA 








(Continued on the next page} 
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OHIO NATIONAL—Continued ) 
issued 
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Mutualization Suits Terminated when 
Phe 
The litigation between the company and two smalj fa pay 
stockholders who, since 1941, have opposed the Com. @ the i 
, pany’s mutualization plan, has been terminated. The § purct 
° concluding chapter in this lengthy legal battle is ay § provi 
\¥ y Appellate Court final judgment finding error in a lower § in th 
- court’s appraisal of the stock value and dismissing the Pa 
: ate case. The Supreme Court of Ohio had previously he hild 
High grade agents writing the plan valid. | a nee 
quality business have been responsible Two other suits against the Company have been jj outt 
for our all-time-high average-size policy dismissed. Both of these were injunction actions brought year 
; ; by five other shareholders—one case in the Court of @ final 
of $6355 .. . an am Posing record of Common Pleas of Hamilton County, Ohio, and the I5-y 
steady growth. Such a record must be other in U. S. District Court. 31,01 
well deserved. See for yourself the rea- : 
priv 
son why. Write now for details. Martin Actuary a 
At the regular quarterly meeting of the Company 
For porticulors write to WM. D. HALLER,| §=[oard of Directors on September 23, Paul E. Martin, 
a ae ey former Associate Actuary, was elected Actuary. T 
U N i T t D The title of M. R. Dodson, formerly Executive Vice- life 
President and Actuary, has been changed to Executive pur 
LIFE AND ACCIDENT Vice-President. able 
INSURANCE COMPANY Mr. Martin joined the Company in November 1946 ann 
‘ as Actuarial Assistant. In February 1948 he was made the 
Concord, New Hampshire Assistant Actuary. He held that position until January seq 

1949 when he became Associate Actuary. | 

l‘ollowing graduation from Hanover College he joined per 

State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis in the spe 

actuarial department and held the position of Assistant ess 

Actuary with State Life at the time he entered the Re 

service in World War II. He is a member of Beta an 

FIDDLES AND Theta Pi fraternity, Gamma Sigma Pi honorary scho- he 
LIFE INSURANCE lastic fraternity, and a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. the 
. _ e su 
1m 
The Shield Men who represent this Com- 
pany in the field enjoy a unique advantage. PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Working for and with them, every Satur- Mew Pelictes 
day night the year round, is “The Grand Ole 
Opry,” America’s favorite folk gah i Slag At a series of three regional meetings held in Sep- 
now nearing the end of its 24th consecutive Phoenix Mutual Life. Hartford C aad 
year on the air from our radio station, WSM. eer, SME | CS Sane, - SOREN, Conn. an 
nounced an extension of its present juvenile and family de 
One of the oldest programs in radio, “The income plans as well as a new economic protective life lt 
Grand Ole Opry.”—part of which is carried plan for business purposes and a special pension trust 
on the NBC network every week,—is heard retirement income series. 1 
by millions of listeners every Saturday night, Six juvenile contracts formerly available down to age p 
and has made countless friends for our field 5 are now made available from age 2 weeks: annual " 
men. life, 20-pay life, endowment at 18, and retirement income 
at 55, 60, and 65. Additional contracts are issued at te 
age 5 as heretofore. These include: 30-pay life, 20-year b 
The NATIONAL LIFE AND endowment, endowment at of endowment at 65, and ¢ 
retirement income annuity at 3d. ¢ 
Gp ACCIDENT Insurance Co.,Ine. For all policies issued at rated age 2 weeks to 6 r 
NOA HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. months, the death benefit during the first year is twenty- 
Coma THE SHIELE five per cent of the face amount. At the end of the 
first year, it automatically increases to the full face | 
= amount. Because of statutory restrictions, all policies 
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sued in New York State provide for death benefit 
imited to return of premiums until the insured’s age 5 
when the face amount becomes effective. 

Phoenix Mutual juvenile contracts are available with 
, payor benefit providing for waiver of premiums until 
the insured’s age 25 in the event of the death of the 
purchaser or during his total disability. All the usual 
provisions of the company’s adult contracts are included 
in the juvenile policies. 

Particularly designed for the family man with older 
children, and for the protection of shorter term mort- 
sages, two new 15-year family income riders round 
out the company’s family income series. The regular 15- 
var rider provides $10 monthly income and $1,000 
final payment for each $1,000 of basic policy ; while the 
\5-year double rider pays $20 a month income and 
$1,000 final payment for each $1,000 of basic policy. 

In both new family income plans a_ conversion 
privilege is available for the first six years, while the 
premium paying period is thirteen years. 


Business and Pension Contracts 


The company also announced an economic protective 
life policy designed primarily for business insurance 
purposes. Similar to low-cost ordinary life, it 1S avail- 
able in the minimum amount of $10,000 and on an 
annual premium basis only. Premiums during each of 
the first two years are eighty per cent of those in sub- 
sequent years. 

In order to more fully meet the needs of the growing 
pension trust market, Phoenix Mutual has introduced a 
special retirement income series geared to fulfill the 
essential requirements of most employee retirement plans. 
Regular retirement income at 65 and retirement income 
annuity at 65 policies have been modified by reducing 
the income certain period from 125 to 60 months. On 
the retirement income policy, the face amount of 1n- 
surance is reduced from $1,250 to $600 on each $10 
income unit. 


RELIANCE LIFE 
A. & H. Now Separate 


Accident and health insurance now is offered in- 
dependently of life insurance by the Reliance Life 
Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Since 1913 when Reliance first brought out its A & H 
policies, they had been available only to life insurance 
policyholders of the company. Now they can be written 
with or without life insurance. 

Announcement of this important change was made 
together with a new compensation plan on A & H 
business. The new plan materially increases A & H 
commissions through a bonus payable at the end of the 
calendar year to those whose paid for A & H premiums 
meet a minimum requirement of $500 during the year. 

Che bonus plan was made retroactive to January | 
for those who pay for the minimum required this year. 
Many Reliance fieldmen had qualified for this bonus 
before it was announced. 
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Liberal First Year 
Commissions. 


2. Vested Renewals 
Unsurpassed. 

3. Bonus on 
Quality Business. 


4. Personalized 
Home Office Service. 


 §. Attractive Retirement 
Plan. 













\ Openings in Virginia, West Virginia. 

. North Carolina, South Carolina, 
. Tennessee and Alabama. For information write: 
we DUDLEY COLHOUN, Director or of Agencies. 


Shenandoah Life 














INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 
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——ummiee! SICKNESS AND 
ACCIDENT 


..NON CANCELLABLE 


PARTICIPATING 


LIFE INSURANCE 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SECURITY MUTUAL 
24 Hour Sales Campaign 


Two hundred seventeen representatives of Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Binghamton, New 
York, produced three and one-quarter million dollars 
new insurance protection in an intensive 24 hour cam- 
paign in honor of their Superintendent of Agencies, 
Norman T. Carson. 

The campaign was held in 45 cities and 13 states 
from 7 A.M. September 29 to 7 A.M., September 30. 
Agents had only a few days’ advance notice and they 
closed 580 cases. 

As a feature during the all-night selling campaign, a 
two-way loudspeaker conference telephone call origi- 
nated from Binghamton, New York, at 1 A.M. on 
September 30. In this call, Mr. Carson contacted many 
of the company’s general agents to receive a preliminary 
report of business up to 1 A.M. This amounted to two 
and three-quarters million dollars of insurance. Ad- 
ditional sales were completed and reported the next 
morning to swell the total insurance protection sold to 
344 million dollars. 

The average size new policy sold was $5,600. 

One agent, a trainee of the company’s educational 
program, only two months in the business, and located 
in an upstate New York small town worked 16 hours, 
made 18 calls, with 11 actual interviews and succeeded 
in selling 6 people. 

All night selling was first tried in Binghamton, New 
York, by a Life Underwriters’ Training Council group 
for which Hugh A. Wedge, Educational Director for 
Security Mutual, was moderator in February of this 
year. The Milton R. Polland Agency in Milwaukee, 
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Wisconsin, also tried the all night selling in late <ummer 
of this year. All attempts at selling insurance throughoy 
the night have been extremely successful. 

The election of George S. Van Schaick, former 
Superintendent of Insurance for the State oi Ney 
York and Joseph M. Bell, Jr., President of New Yor 
State Electric and Gas as directors of the company. 
has been announced by Fred D. Russell, President, — 

Both men have been identified with large insurance 
companies, in executive capacities. Mr. Van Schaick 
was Vice President of the New York Life, in charge oj 
real estate and mortgage loans and Mr. Bell was man- 
ager of Public Utilities Securities for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 


TRAVELERS 


100°, Stock Dividend 


Directors of The Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. have voted to recommend to its 9,500 
stockholders that they increase the capital of the com- 
pany from twenty million to forty million dollars by a 
transfer of twenty million from surplus to capital ac- 
count, and also to double the capital of The Travelers 
Indemnity Company and The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company, giving the Indemnity Company six million 
of capital and the Fire Company four million. The 
additional shares are to be issued to stockholders in 
proportion to their holdings. In the notice to stock- 
holders the directors state that the proposed increases 
in capital accounts will preserve a reasonable propor- 
tion of capital to the increased size of the companies 
and their increased volume of business. The proposal 
was acted upon by the stockholders at a special meeting 
October 31. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


Taking Over Great Northern 


G. R. Kendall, President of the Washington National 
Insurance Company, Evanston, Ill. and H. G. Royer, 
President of the Great Northern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisc., have announced a _ proposed 
merger of the Great Northern Life with the Washington 
National Insurance Company. The companies will 
continue to operate independently until the details of 
the transaction have been completed. 

The Washington National will assume all of the 
life and accident and health policies as well as the 
agency and home office staff of the Great Northern and 
following the merger, the companies will operate as 
the Washington National Insurance Company with the 
executive offices in Evanston, Illinois. 

As of January 1, 1949 the Washington National had 
assets totaling $96,730,398.46 and the Great Northern 
$15,937 ,496.00. Life insurance in force was $506,09(,- 
565.00 and $65,012,477.00 respectively. The Washing- 
ton National was founded in 1911 by its President, 
G. R. Kendall and the Chairman of the Board, H. |. 
Kendall. The Great Northern was established 190. 
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THE REPORT—from page 9 


sbsorb between 75 per cent to 85 per cent of all the 
avings of the people. In practice it does not work 
eenly. The few will have some savings, but the many 
nust reduce their standard of living to pay the tax 
collector. 


Government Chief Credit Source 


And it is out of savings that the people must provide 
their individual and family security. From savings they 
must buy their homes, their farms and their insurance. 
it is from their savings finding their way into invest- 
ment that we sustain and stimulate progress in our pro- 
ductive system. 

One end result of the actual and proposed spendings 
and taxes to meet them is that the government becomes 
the major source of credit and capital to the economic 
system. At best the small businessman is starved in the 
capital he can find. Venture capital to develop new ideas 
tends to become confined to the large corporations and 
they grow bigger. Governments do not develop gadgets 
of improved living. 

Another end result is to expose all our independent 
colleges and other privately supported institutions to the 
risk of becoming dependent upon the state. Then, 
through politics we will undermine their independence 
which gives stimulus to government-supported institu- 
tions. 

No nation grows stronger by subtraction. 

Think it over. 


Where Will the Money Come From? 


It is proposed that we can avoid these disasters by 
more government borrowing. That is a device to load 
our extravagance and waste onto the next generation. 
But increasing government debts can carry immediate 
punishment for that is the road to inflation. There is 
far more courage in reducing our debts than in increas- 
ing them. And that is a duty to our children. 

And there is no room for this spending and taxes 
except to cut the standard of living of most of our 
people, It is easy to say increase corporation taxes. 
That is an illusion. The bulk of corporation taxes is 
passed on to the consumer—that is to every family. It 
is easy to say increase taxes on the higher personal in- 
come brackets. But if all income over $8,000 a year were 
confiscated, it would cover less than 10 per cent of these 
actual and proposed spendings. 


The main road is to reduce spending and waste and 


defer some desirable things for a while. 

There are many absolute necessities and there are 
many less urgent, meritorious and desirable things that 
every individual family in the nation would like to have 
but cannot afford. To spend for them or borrow money 
for them would endanger the family home and the family 
life. So it is with the national family. 

so long as we must support the necessary national de- 
fense and cold war at a cost of twenty-four days’ work 
per year to Mr. Average W. Citizen, there are many 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A Beneficial Thought 


We, as life underwriters, have a heart- 





warming message for those we serve: 


“Come, join hands with your 
fellow Americans. By banding 
together, a future of security 
and happiness can be built for 


vou and your loved ones.” 


Are we telling our message as often as 


we should? 
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| The Measurer 


In a list of death claims paid by our Com- 
pany in the year 1871 we were interested in the 
eccupations involved. They included all the 
familiar occupations such as farmer, merchant, 
printer, teacher, physician, salesman, jeweler— 
just as such a list would present today. 


But the 1871 list had several other occupations 
with an unfamiliar sound. For example, a coach- 
maker, a boatman, a measurer, a gentleman. By 
“gentleman” was meant simply a man who did 
net occupy on office or a shop. Today he prob- 
ably would be listed as a capitalist. 


| A list of this kind impresses upon an under- 
| writer that in prospecting after listing occupa- 
tions peculiarly fitted to one’s own time there 
remain businesses not so obviously situated on 
the main highway but also occupations not nec- 
essarily outmoded. 


Today we may not find many coachmakers, but 
there are still blacksmiths. Instead of shoeing 
horses, they continue as workers in iron with 
many new markets. 





THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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A Tribute— 





As we enter our 40th year we 
pause to pay tribute to our loyal 
field force, who through good 
times and bad times—war time 
and peace time—have contrib- 
uted so greatly to our years of 
steady progress. 
Ga didn Jif 

Insurance Company 

142 East Gilman Street 

Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Substantial Money 


TO BE MADE EVEN IN A SMALL 
CITY THROUGH OUR 


GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 


Attractive General Agency Territory 
open to experienced men in 


INDIANA, MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
IOWA, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, 
OHIO and LOUISIANA 


For full information write to 
J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


MNEMWtTUAMCE 


ALLEN MAY, President 


812 Olive St.—Arcade Bidg. St. Louis |, Mo. 
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comforting things that should be deferred if we do po 
wish to go down this road to ruin of our national fami) 
life. | 


Think it over. 


Socialism, Fascism, Collectivism 


Along this road of spending, the government either ff 


takes over, which is Socialism, or dictates institutional 
and economic life which is Facism. 

The American mind is troubled by the growth of col. 
lectivism throughout the world. 


We have a few hundred thousand Communists and 
their fellow travelers in this country. They cannot de. 
stroy the republic. They are a nuisance and require at- 
tention. We also have the doctrinaire Socialists who 
peacefully dream of their utopia. 

But there is a considerable group of fuzzy-minded 
people who are engineering a compromise with all these 
European infections. They fail to realize that our Amer- 
ican system has grown away from the systems of Europe 
for 250 years. They have the foolish notion that a col- 
lectivist economy can at the same time preserve personal 
liberty and constitutional government. 

The steady lowering of the standard of living by this 
compromised collectivist system under the title “‘auster- 
ity” in England should be a sufficient spectacle. It aims 
at a fuller life but it ends in a ration. 

Most Americans do not believe in these compromises 
with collectivism. But they do not realize that through 
governmental spending and taxes our nation ts blissfully 
driving down the back road to it at top speed. 

In the end, these solutions of national problems by 
spending are always the same—power, more power, 
more centralization in the hands of the state. 

We have not had a great socialization of property, but 
we are on the last mile to collectivism through govern- 
mental collection and spending of the savings of the 
people. 

Think it over. 

A device of these advocates of gigantic spending is the 
manipulation of words, phrases and slogans to convey 
new meanings different from those we have long under- 
stood. These malign distortions drug thinking. They 
drown it in emotion. We see government borrowing and 
spending transferred into the soft phrase “deficit spend- 
ing.”’ The slogan of a “welfare state” has emerged as a 
disguise for the totalitarian state by the route of spend- 
ing. Thomas Jefferson would not recognize this dis- 
tortion of his simple word “welfare” in the Constitution. 
Jefferson’s idea of the meaning of welfare lies in his 
statement “to preserve our independence . . . we must 
make a choice between economy and liberty or profusion 
and servitude. ...If we can prevent government 
from wresting the labors of the people under the pre- 
tense of caring for them we shall be happy.” 

Another of these distortions is by those who support 
such a state and call themselves “liberals.”” John Morley 
would not recognize them. 
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Out of these slogans and phrases and new meanings 
of words come vague promises and misty mirages, such 
4s “security from the cradle to the grave,” which frus- 
‘ate those basic human impulses to production which 
make a dynamic nation. 

Think it over. 


Pressure Groups to Blame 


It is customary to blame the administrations or the 
legislatures for this gigantic increase in spending, these 
levies on the nation’s workdays, and this ride to a dead- 
end of our unique and successful American system. A 
large cause of this growing confiscation of the work of 
the people by our various governments is the multitude 
of great pressure groups among our citizens. Also the 
state and municipal governments pressurize the Federal 
government. And within the Federal government are 
pressure groups building their own empires. 

Aggression of groups and agencies against the people 
asa Whole is not a process of free men. Special privilege 
either to business or groups is not liberty. 


Many of these groups maintain paid lobbies in Wash- 
ington or in the state capitols to press their claims upon 
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Our ears are red .. . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 


of our 700 rooms and the palate- 


talk about. 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 








“auster- § the administrations or the legislatures. 

It aims Our representatives must run for election. They can BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
be defeated by these pressure groups. Our officials are ) 

romises forced to think in terms of pressure groups, not in 





through terms of need of the whole pe yple. 
lissfully Perhaps some of my listeners object to somebody 




















else's pressure group. Perhaps you support one of your a 
ems by § OWN. Perhaps some of you do not protest that your America Truly Thankful 
power, § Headers are not acting with your authority. 
Think it over. 
ty, tes And finally, may I say that thinking and debate on 
aut these questions must not be limited to legislative halls. alas Page ee iia : 
of the We should debate them in every school. We should or the men who saw with clear, unflinching eyes 
resort to the old cracker barrel debate in every corner the nation to be—who fought, as we too have fought, 
grocery. There phrases and slogans can be dissolved in in the cause of freedom, humanity and brotherhood. 
common sense and integrity. 
1s the A splendid storehouse of integrity and freedom has that we are free, in a world of prejudice and 
‘onvey been bequeathed to us by our forefathers. In this day intolerance—free to live and speak and act and 
inder- of confusion, of peril to liberty, our high duty is to see work and worship as we choose—free to elect our 
They that this storehouse is not robbed of its contents. leaders and make our laws—free to make our mis- 
g and We dare not see the birthright of posterity to indi- takes and correct them. 
pend- vidual independence, initiative and freedom of choice 
lasa bartered for a mess of a collectivist system. This is the greatness of America and in our prayer 
pend- My word to you, my fellow-citizens, on this seventy- of thanks we would be strong that no power may 
} dis- fifth birthday is this: The founding fathers dedicated ever be allowed to destroy this freedom of ours. 
ition. the structure of our government “to secure the blessings 
n his of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” We of this 
must generation inherited this precious blessing. Yet as PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE C0 
asion spendthrifts we are on our way to rob posterity of its . 
ment inheritance. “The Friendly Company” 
pre- 7 The American people have solved many great crises FRANKFORT die INDIANA 
In national life. The qualities of self-restraint, of integ- 
port rity, of conscience and courage still live in our people. 
ley It is not too late to summon these qualities. 
At Stanford University August 1949, 
Ven s For November, 1949 | 95 
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CE i il Oct. 89 Commercial Life, Phoenix 
Canada Life, Toronto (Stock Dividen ) POET ere — 57 nee waste 57 
(Continuing Current Dividend Scale) Commonwealth Life, Louisville 
Aug. 58 (Favorably Examined) ...........Aug. 53 Continental Aesurance. Chicago =|. 
(Three New Vice Presidents)...... Nov. 87 SY a GEE nocddschececcetes Nov. 87 (Favorably Examined) ........++-- uly @ 
Central Life, Des Moines Companion Life, New York Eastern Life, New York June 58 
(Favorably Examined) ...........Sept. 99 (New N. Y. Company) ............July 73 (Favorably Examined) ........-.. une 
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April Sales Campaign) .......... 


yitable Life, New York 
1 ceeeiaasenee ecvccceecey Ce 


on Dies 

Non-Medical to $10,000) ........ Aug. 54 
(goth Anniversary) .............sept. 100 
Pquitable Life, Des Moines 

(Passes Billion Mark) ........... June 58 
pederal Life, Chicago 

(0th Anniversary) .............+- Oct. 39 
ederal Old Line Life, Seattle 

(Litigation Settled) .............. g. 4 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 

(Non-Med Liberalized) ........... Nov. 87 
general American, St. Louis 

(Favorably Examined) .......... June 59 
Golden State Mutual. Los Angeles 
(Executive Promotions) .......... July 75 
(New Home Office Building) ...... ct. 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 

(BxaMINEd) ....ce eee ceeseeecceces ug. 54 
Great Southern Life. Houston 

(New Policies Available).......... June 50 


Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

(Dividends and Non-Medical) ....July 76 
Guaranty Income, Baton Rouge 

(Favorably Examined) 
Home Life. New York 

(Guibord Financial Secretary)....June 60 


(Group Organization) ............ July 76 
Associate Actuaries) ............ July 77 
Prepaid Premiums) .............. July 7 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 
i) De ¢cccdussseucecescees Oct. 90 


Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 
Minneapolis 
(Formerly Investors Syndicate)..June 60 


Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis 

Control Purchased by lleghan 

BD Sedcoccccocccccccecosocceces une 60 

Iowa Life, Des Moines 

(Passes $100,000,000 in Force) ....Oct. 89 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis 

(New Home Office) ............... Aug. 55 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 

(Julian Price Memorial) ........ Sept. 101 
John Hancock Mutual, Roston 

(Wyatt Heads Group Dept.) geodes June 61 

(5 Month ye "ET Peccoocee June 61 

(New Group Policy) ............. Aug. 55 

Grantee Tt. sacthedeadeacooed Sept. 101 

Opens New Home Office) ........ Oct. 91 
Lincoln Income, Louisville 

(Acree, Jr. President) ............ June 62 
Lincoln Liberty, Lincoln 

(Favorably Examined) ............ July 78 
Loyal Protective, Boaton 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Nov. 87 
Manhattan Life, New York 

(Enters 100th Year) ............ Sept. 102 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Reduces 8.P. Annuity Rates)....June 62 


Marsachuretts Mutual. Springfield 
(Direct Mail Successful) .......... July 78 


(Group Annuity Rates Decreased) 


Aug. 56 
(Annual Award “Oscar’’) ........ Nov. 88 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Rider Conversion Privilege) ..... Nov. &8& 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(Agency Meetings Successful) ....Nov. 88 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul 
(Favorably Examined) ..........June 62 


Mutual Benefit, Newark 

(Supervisors’ Conference)......... June 63 
Mutua! Life, New York 

(Management Le er Course) ...July 79 


(Favorabl SES. veeneéoas Sept. 102 

(College Trainees Program) ..... Sept. 102 
National Fidelity, Kansas City 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 56 


National Life, Montpelier 


(Blackmore Acting Secretary) ..Sept. 103 


SPE ey .-eeedeecsesseoeeesce Sept. 103 
New England Mutual, Boston 
(Policyholders’ Service) .......... July 80 
(Purchases Housing Development) 
Aug. 57 
(Policyholders’ Service) ........ Sept. 103 
(COOP AGVEFCIGIME) 2 occcccccccecclOWV. § 
New York Life, New York 
(Executive Promotions) .......... June 63 
(Sales Promotion Decision)...... Aug. 57 
North American Life & Casualty, 
Minneapolis 
(Association Examination) ........ July 80 
North Carolina Mutual, Durham 
PR - écebbdnceenccesscouces Aug. 58 
Northern Life, Seattle 
(Favorably Examined) sedeedaset Sept. 104 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Oct. 91 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
GD BEEN ccocccceccocosces June 64 
Cb a A ED 0 cccteeccoeses July 80 
Occidental of California 
CS, Vo Bed cocccccccccceses Aug. 58 
Ohio National, Cincinnati 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Nov. 89 
(Mutualization Suits Terminated) 
Nov. 90 
(Martin Actuary) .........+..++.-NOV. 90 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Passes $200,000,000 Mark)........ June 64 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
Using Television) ............... June #4 
(Television Award) ...ccccccccees Oct. 92 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Huttinger Secretary) ............ July 80 
($250,000 for Heart Clinic) ........ July &1 
EE \.. ssegeseseseess Oct. 92 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
ee Nov. 90 
Prudential, Newark 
(Decentralization) ............... June 65 
(Reduces Term Rates) .......... Sept. 104 
Surplus Business Liberalized ........ Oct. 93 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 
(Mayer President) .....cccccceee: June 65 
(Passes $900,000,000 Mark) ........ July 81 





Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 


(A. & H. Now Separate) .......... Nov. 91 
Republic National, Dalias 

(Purchases Alliance Life) ...... Sept. 105 
Reserve Life, Dallas 

(Gilbert Agency V. P.) .........+- Aug. 59 
Scranton Life, Scranton 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 59 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 2 

(Non-Can Liberalized)............ June 66 

(Suggestion Award Increase) ....Aug. 59 

(24 Hour Sales Campaign) ....... Nov. 92 

(New Directors) .....ccccccceses-- NOV. 92 
Security Mutual, Lincoln 

(Favorably Examined)............ June #6 
Service Life, Omaha 

(Wellenkamp Agency V. P.) ...... Aug. 60 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(New Home Office Building) 


Southland Life, Dallas 


. sept. 106 


Buys Reserve Loan Life) ...... Sept. 107 
(Personnel Changes) ..-....----; Sept. 107 
(Air Convention) .....-.--....-.Sent. 108 


Standard, Portland 


(Retirement Annuity) ..........-. Aug. 60 
State Life, Indianapolis 

(Favorably Examined) ..-......- Sept. 108 
State Mutual Life, Worrester 

(New Juvenile Contracts) ........June 67 
Sun Life, Montreal 

CFE BAER cccocccocceuceeces+et July 82 
Sur Life, Baltimore , 

(Favoratly Examined) .......... Sept. 198 
Sunset Life, Olympia 

(Affilicte Reinsured) ..........-- Sept. 109 
Texas Prudential, Galveston 

(700% Stock Dividend) ......... Sept. 109 
Travelers, Hartford 

GEE We Dad cocceconcseanccoeses ug. 60 

(Settlement Options Again) ...... Oct. 93 

(100% Stock Dividend) ...........1 Yov. 92 
Union Central, Cincinnati 

(Dougherty Actuary) ...........- July 82 
Union National, Lincoln 

SE 206600666e86e00060ee< Sept. 109 
United Benefit Life, Omaha 

(Cleary President) ............+-- Aug. 61 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 

(Takes Over State Life)........... June 67 
United L. & A., Concord 

(Passes $100,000,000) ..........000- Aug. 61 
United Mutual Life, New York 

CREED cccécccescncecscesqcoes July 82 
Washington National, Evanston 

Cn Pe ssccthaceeeecoosse« Aug. 62 


(Merging with Great Northern) ..Nov. 92 
West Coast Life, San aeaee 


(Thompson Agency V. P.) ........ Aug. 62 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 
(Favorably Examined) ........... June 67 


Western Life, Helena 
(J. Willard Johnson Financial V.P.) 
Oct. 93 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, Efc., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS, LIFE EDITION, PUB- 
LISHED MONTHLY AT ALBANY, N. Y. 7 
OCTOBER |}, 1949. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur 
Snyder, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of Best's Insurance News, Life Edition, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
Ownership, management and circulation of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

_|. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
agers, respectively, are: Publisher, Alfred M. Best 
Co., Inc., Executive Offices, 75 Fulton St., New 
York, N. Y.; Editor-in-Chief, Alfred M. Best: 
Managing Editor, Chester M. Kellogg; Business 
Manager, Arthur Snyder, all of 75 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is Alfred M. Best Company, 


For November, 1949 


Inc., 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; and that the 
owners of 1% or more of the stock are: 

. C. Ammermuller, Estate of, 79 John Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Mildred B. Baird, 86 Prospect 
Ave., Montclair, N. J.; Stannard L. and Gladys 
K. Baker, Lansing, Mich.; Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton 
St., New York, N. Y.; Walter C. Betts, Montreal, 
Canada; Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New 
York, Y.; Crum & Forster, 110 William St., 
New York, N. Y.; Cosventy Bank & Trust Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa; Albert M. Johnson, Estate of, 
Hollywood, Cal.; Alice L. Kellogg, 615 Tremont 
Ave., Westfield, N. J.; C. B. Kellogg, 603 Tremont 
Ave., Westfield, N. J.; C. M. Kellogg, 615 Tremont 
Ave., Westfield, N. J.; Wilhelmina J. Kellogg, 603 
Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; John McElraevy, 
Jr., 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass.; Raymond T. Smith, | 
So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Raymond T. 
Smith. Golf, Il!.; Vance C. Smith, 1710-333 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Arthur Snyder, 75 
Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; Kathryn Snyder, 
Garden i N. Y.; Elma . and Joan W 
Thomas, Indianapolis, Ind.; William E. Whitney, 
139 Clifton St., Belmont, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding | per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 


the names of the owners, stockholders and se- 
curities holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but aiso, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appear upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant's ful! 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association or corporation has any 
interest, direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so stated by him. 
ARTHUR SNYDER, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th 


day of Sept., 1949 
ELIZABETH BRENNER 
Notary Public, State of New York; Qualied in 
Kings County No. 557, No. 24-0407700; Certificate 
filed in New York & Kings Registers’ Offices & 
N. Y. Co. Clerk's Office; Term expires March 30, 
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NE STEP in the right direction 

and you're in comfortable, cheerful 
HOTEL CLEVELAND. Convenient 

to stores, Public Auditorium, Stadium, 
theatres. Directly connected by covered 


passage to Union Passenger Terminal, 


garage, Terminal office buildings. 


Best choice of rooms 
Thursday through Monday. 
All rooms with radio... 
many with television. 


pact 


CLEVEeLRtAN OD, 











LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford, Conn. 
American General Group, Houston, Texas 
American Mutual Life, Bes Moines, Iowa 
American National, Galveston, Texas 

American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Bankers Life, Des Moines, 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Bankers National, Monte lair, N, 

Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, Ill. 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
MR wa oo ceeseeebetessesoce 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, \ 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Datepit. ‘Mie h. 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, IL. 

Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 

Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y. .. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill 

Cothran, James R., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., New York, N. Y. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

“quitable Life, Des no ogg Towa 

Equitable Life, New York, Y. 

Fackler & Company, New 

Federal Life & Casualty, Detroit, Mich. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Filing Equipment Bureau, Boston, Mass. 
Franklin Lite. Springfield, Il. 

Gabriel, A. G.. Detroit, Mich. 

George Washington Life, Charleston, W. 
Girard Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Great West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 

Guardian Life, New York, N. 

Gulf Life, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, Il. 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, 

John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass. 

Liberty National Life, Birmingham, 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, 

Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfie i, SE, cccncesoccececacceece 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
n,n. Te . oocccccscectééessdcénesscooese 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J. 

Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, I). 

National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. 

National Guardian Life, Madison, Wis. 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, 

National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 

National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan. 

Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, 

New England Mutual, Boston, ! 

New World Life, Seattle, ’ 

North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Occidental Life, Los Ange ‘les, Cal. 

Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pacific National Life, Salt Lake City, 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans, La. 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 

enn Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 

Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. ¢ 

Policy holder's National Life. Sioux Falls, 8S. 
Provident Life & Accident, ¢ ‘hattanooga, AAR 
Prudential Insurance, Newark. J. 

Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Remington Rand (ABC Division), New York, N. Y 
Remington Rand (Photo Records Division), New Y 
Remington Rand (Typewriter Division), New York, N. 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 
Security Mutual Life. Binghamton, N, 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, 

Sheraton Hotel, _ Louis, Mo. 

Sheridan & Co., L. J., Chicago, 

Sikes Co., Inc., “The, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Speakman, Frank M., Philade Iphia, Pa. 

Tressel & Associates, Harry Chicago, Ill. 
Underwood Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Union Mutual Life, Portland, |! 

United Insurance, Chicago, lil. 

United Life and Accident, Concord, 
Washington National, Evanston, Ill. 

West Coast Life, San Franciseo, Cal. 

Wolfe, Corcoran &L inder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward and Fondiller, ‘Inc., New York, N. f 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, 





